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OUR BUSINESS METHOD. 

The Farm JOURNAL gives no chromos, puffs no swindles, 
inserts no humbug advertisements, and does not devote 
one-half its space to telling how good the other half is. It 
is published monthly and is furnished to subscribers at 50 
cents a year, postage prepaid. Terms cash in advance. 


FAIR PLAY. 


We believe, through careful inquiry, that all the advertise- 
ments in this paper are signed by trustworthy persons, and 
to prove our faith by works, we will make good to subscribers 
any loss sustained by trusting advertisers who prove to be 
deliberate swindlers. Rogues shall not ply their trade at the 
expense of our subscribers, who are our friends, through the 
medium of these columns. Let this be understood by every- 
body now and henceforth. 

Note, (1) the above offer is to actual “ subscribers,” and 
only to them; (2) It holds good two months after the trans- 
action cansing the comolaint. that is, we must have notice 
within this time; (3) we do not guarantee a pig's tail to curl 
in any particular direction; in other words, we guarantee 
against swindlers, but shall not attempt to adjust trifling 
disputes between subscribers and honorable business men 
who advertise. Bear these points in mind, hereafter. 
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It is a wise person who knows what to do next. The 
wise thing for the reader to do next is to see that the leaves 
of this paper are cut and that the back is stitched with 
needle and thread. 


The dull hoe wastes strength. So does the dull 
plow. 


Look out, the barn roof may leak and spoil that 
nice hay. 

Next year be careful and kill‘ the baby cater- 
pillars ; then you will not be troubled later. 

It is a physical impossibility to put impure 
water into a cow and get pure milk from ber. 








Are we on the right track in not filling our col- | 


unns with self-puffery ? We hope you approve. 


Five dollars spent for a vacation trip may save 
twenty in doctor’s bills. They may even save an 
undertaker’s bill. 


Look closely to the cellar. In the average 
dwelling house it is the breeding ground of many 
of the ills that affect the household. Permit no 
decaying vegetables, stagnunt air or other foul 
thing to remain there for an hour.—Dr. Dicktr. 

a 


| 


Practical not Faney Farming. 


There are too many weeds in old Peter Tumble- 
down’s corn; they are taller than the corn and 
more vigorons,..Can some one tell us why his 
soi] is so good for weeds and so poor for corn ? 
One of Peter's neighbors a short time ago sold his 
farm at a low price because the weed seeds from 
Peter's farm blew over on his land so badly. As 
one good farmer in a neighborhood, who grows 


clean crops and keeps things snug, will increase | 


the value of all the farms in the neighborhood, so 
one slovenly fellow, like Peter, will depreciate the 
price of all the land round about. It will pay the 
neighbors to buy Peter out just to get rid of him. 
Peter’s rickety harness recently broke down, his 
horse ran away and came very near breaking 
Peter’s neck. Not born to die that way he still 
lives. 








Barren and tawny now the hillsides lie, 

Like flanks of sleeping lions, huge and lean ; 

In ali the view there hardly can be seen 

A living thing to rest the weary eye. 

Gone are the April blooms ; the brooks are dry 

That chattered then in every small ravine ; 

And to the slopes that wore a robe of green 

But phantom grasses cling. Yet ere we sigh 

That all is mournful, let us well explore 

The windings of the canyons. Hiding here 

We find a wealth of beauty—fairy dells 

Where ferns and flowegs grow and brooklets 
pour ; 

For though with summer drought the world is 
drear, 

There are yet nooks where happy springtime 
dwells. 





THE FARM AND VILLAGE GARDEN. 
BY ABNER HOLLINGSWORTH. 

The fight with weeds at this season is a hard 
one. But I keep it up as best I can for the sake 
of easier times next year. Weeds that are likely 
to ripen their seed after being hoed or pulled I 
rake off and pile up to rot. 

In field culture I always get the nicest melons 
hidden away under a mass of vines. So, when I 
notice a big one in the garden exposed tothe sun, 
I cover it with a few bunches of weeds or grass 
or draw the vines over it. 
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During the busy season in July a few rows of | 


strawberries became overgrown with weeds and 
grass. I shall mow all down close, allow to dry 
and then set fire to the trash. 
weeds and seeds and many insects and secure a 
fine new growth of strawberry foliage this fall— 
provided we have the needful rain. 

The tips of black raspberries take on a purple- 
ish-white color when ready to take root. To aid 
them in doing so the soil around the plant should 
be worked over and a little earth thrown on the 
tips. A clod or stone wiil also keep them in place 
until the roots take hold. 

The wise gardener will not permit his early 
radishes, lettuce and other vegetables to ripen 
seeds unless he wishes vo save the seed to plant. 


; They become noxious weeds when allowed to 


I shall get rid of | 


scatter their seed over the soil. 


50 Cents a Year. 


The pesky sparrows care no more for novelties 
than for common things. In order to save seed 
of some of them I have been compelléd to tie net 
ting over the tops while they were ripening and 
after I hung them on the fence to dry. 

Early turnips sown now will be nice to put in 
the cellar late in the fall. The late crop of celery 
has yet time to grow. It is better to keep the 
ground occupied by some useful crop. 

The young asparagus will do better if kept free 
from weeds now. 

I hunt for the green tomato worm with a big 
pair of old shears in my hand. 


HIGH FARMING AT ELMWOOD. 
No, 97, 
BY JACOB BIGGLE, 

The question of household help is one of the 
most serious ones that we farmers have to contend 
with. Were it settled satisfactorily farming 
would be more agreeable and more profitable than 
it is. The hired girl business is a perpetual 
worriment to half the farmers in America and to 
nearly all the other half, too. The lack of a good, 
gtrong, willing, contented girl to do housework 
weighs down the farmer’s wife, paralyzes the 
enterprise of the farmer himself, and makes both 
miserable the greater part of every year. Each 
season he is forced to curtail his operations out of 
doors because of the extra household work re- 
quired to board the men, and bis wife, year by 
year, succumbs to her inevitable fate of household 
drudge, because she cannot get help to do her 
work. His profits under this system naturally 
grow less and her spirits are depressed while her 
body is bent with work and her face wrinkled 
with care. 

While thé children are small they may be of 
some help—often are—but after they grow up 
they hurry off to the city to live or teach school 
in some other neighborhood, anxious to escape 
the drudgery of labor that bears so hard upon 
their parents. Farming does not pay unless car- 
ried on with vigor and enterprise and the vigor 
and enterprise of nearly every farmer is crushed 
to death under this giant problem—what kind of 
household help can be secured in the year to come. 

Don’t expect me to solve this problem. I would 
like to. Did I doso I would rank with Washing- 
ton in the estimation of my countrymen. One 
would think, that with such a tide of immigration 
as is constantly setting towards our shores 
from the old world, that this question would solve 
itself; butit doesnot. Farfromit. The coming 
of two hundred thousand strong-armed young 
women from the countries of Europe each year 
makes no difference. You can’t get one for love or 
money with any certainty for any length of time. 
To-day she is with you ; to-morrow she gets higher 
wages in the city from the man who owes you for 
ten bushels of potatoes and can’t pay his indebt- 
edness. Your wife has labored with her for two 
months trying to get some good out of her—she 


| has worn off the greenness--and in her bosom there 
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lurks a pc or, frightened hope that Bridget will prove 


to be of use by-and-by; to-morrow she receives 
‘‘notice” and in another week all the work of the 
housebold falls upon her own shoulders, and the task 
of finding a new girl has to be done for perhaps the 
fifth time in as many months 

Yeurs ago I thought I knew a remedy for this evil ; 

now, While it does net prove to be a sure cure, yet it 
comes the nearest to it of any I have heard prescribed. 
It has worked pretty well with me and has saved 
Harriet from being the keeper of a second class hash 
boarding house all the years we have been at Elm- 
wood. Possibly it has cost me some money but 
I think not; but suppose it has, is it not worth 
something to save one’s wife from becoming an over- 
worked, broken-down and spiritless woman? The 
plan I recommended in these letters years ago was for 
farmers to build tenant houses and encourage work- 
ing men to build them in the neighborhood. Better 
give a few acres of land to a worthy poor man for a 
home than to let the whole farm go to waste for lack 
of laborers, and to worry your wife’s life out in a 
struggle with the hired girl question. 

What are a few hills of corn scratched up by the 
tenants’ chickens compared to the advantage of hav- 
ing workers plenty and at easy call? For the Ten- 
ant House will make workers plenty in-doors and 
out. Fix a manin a home of his own and he becomes 
a better citizen. He can be relied on; the transient 
laborer is here to-day and to-morrow thither. His 
wife is ready to do her part—and her part is an es- 
sential one—and the children are ever ready to earn 
& penny in-doors or out. I say, therefore, that I 
have reason to think that this is the best solution of 
this great question yet offered; in fact I know no 
other solution. Either quit farming or establish 
laborers in their own homes in every neighborhood. 
In this way the over-crowced cities will be relieved 
of their excess of population and the country will be 
filled up with ready workers; in this way rural enter- 
prise can proceed to reap its legitimate fruits, the 
farmer can feel the dignity of his calling and his wife 
be relieved of the drudgery that is pressing her to 
the earth ; in this way the youth who now so quickly 
learn to despise rural life will be won over, and when 
the time comes, will gladly turn to the occupation of 
their ancestors as affording the best chance for along, 
useful and happy life. 

Harriet is of the same opinion. She always said 
so. She saysit has worked pretty well in her case— 
though not invariably. She thinks she would have 
been dead if it had not been for our tenant houses. 

She wants me to remind the many readers of the 
Farm JouRNAL who have the care of horses always 
to speak kindly to them. They appreciate kind 
words just as keenly as human beings do. She has 
no doubt they remember them for a long time after 
they are spoken. She can always tell by looking a 
horse in the face if he has a kind master ; if he has, 
his expression is a pleased and contented one ; if not, 
he looks sourand unhappy. Any one can notice this 
if he is observant. (Harriet is right about this, I 
have no doubt. ) 





QUESTIONS ANSWERED. | 


How can I tide my young evergreens over the hot, dry 
weather of August ? 
Loosen the surface soil and mulch them with hay 
or coarse manure. 
Can you not give us some easily reached solution of 
the fence problem ? 
Yes: Reverse the usually accepted order of things, 
and fence stock in, not out. 





Where can I sell sumac. It is very abundant here- 
W. H. P., Riverton, Neb. 

W. H. Denlinger, Phillipsburg, Centre Co., Pa., 
will send a circular on the subject. Write him. 


Please tell me how to eradicate horse-radish from my 


abouts, 


garden ? 

Dig or plow deep and rake out and pick up care- 
fully every root visible. Then keep ground well 
cultivated. 

How shall I rid my fields of sorrel? 

Apply lots of dung and lime, and cultivate the 
growing crops for all they are worth. Thoroughly 
enriched and well tilled land is not often troubeld 
with sorrel. 

Will the Acme harrow take the place of the plow in 
preparing ground for sowing ? 

No. But one plowing, with after use of the Acme 
makes a better seed bed than two plowings, followed 
by only the common spike harrow. 

Oan Agricultural Fairs be made profitable without 
beer selling, betting and gambling in some form ? 

Yes, when rightly managed. The Hornelsville, 


N. Y. Farmers’ Club permit neither of these iniquities 
on their grounds and the profits of their fair last sea- 
son over-ran $4,000. This year they add a novel at- 
traction which we think will ‘‘ take” and at thesame 











time be instructive. They propose to show along 
with domestic, native cattle, wild animals from the 
Central Park Gardens. Their display of horses will 
comprise all known breeds from the mammoth 
Clydesdales to the 350 pound ponies. 


How can I remove the taste of garlic and leeks from 
butter ? 

It can’t be done. The only cure is prevention— 
remove the garlic and leeks before the taste gets in- 
tothe butter. Farm them to death with clover. 
Stable manure and lime are great kelpers in this war- 
fare. Plantain may be overcome in the same way. 
Can T get rid _— Me reury,” that covers a roadside 

Sence, excepting by grubbing it out ? 

Guess not. At any rate we know of no other 
effective method. While it is very poisonous (Poi- 
son Ivy, it is often called,) to some persons, others 
can handle it, and even rnb the juices of it on their 
skin, with impunity. Give the job out by contract 
to some one whom it does not affect. The writer 
cannot walk within ten feet of this vine, on the lee 
side, without being badly poisoned. 


Do you know of a good work on agricultural chem- 
istry and the price? J. H., Indiana, Pa. 

Mr. H. will find what he wants on the subject in 
the following works, which we will furnish at the 
price named, postage free: The Chemistry of the 
Farm, by R. Warrington; price $1.00. Chemistry 
of the Farm and Sea, by J. R. Nichols; price $1.25. 
How Plants Feed and How Plants Grow, by Prof. 8. 
W. Johnson; price $2 per volume. To these we add 
and recommend Agriculture, by Prof. Storer, two 
volumes ; price $5.00. 

Does it pay to top-dress a meadow, and when is the 
best time to do it? 

Whether it will pay or not depends a good deal 
upon circumstances: If the land is ‘‘ in good heart,” 
and there be a ‘‘ good stand” of grass, it'will un- 
doubtedly be profitable to make the next crop as 
heavy as may be, and particularly if the rouen is to 
be cut. If the meadow be old and massey—‘‘run 
out,” it would probably be better to break it up, and 
ré-seed. The best time to top-dress is immediately 
after the hay crop is taken off. Then the manure 
will furnish protection from the sun to the exposed 
roots, preserve moisture, and provide fertilization, 
when all are most needed. 

When is broom corn in the best condition for cutting, 
and how is it done? 

Cut when the blossom begins to fall if the best 
quality of brush is wanted. If the object is to geta 
crop of seed it must be allowed to ripen, or, at least, 
the seed must be allowed to pass the milky stage. 
Bright, pea-green brush commands the highest price. 
It is heavier, tougher and wears better than the red, 
over-ripe article. 

One way to harvest is to go through the corn and 
break off every top that has reached the proper stage 
of ripeness, about a foot below the brush. Go 
through again and treat in the same manner heads 
that develope later. Then cut off two rows of brush, 
making tbe cut 6 or 8inches below the brush, and lay 
aside. Then break down the stalks of the two rows 
crosswise, about two feet from the ground, thus 
making a ‘‘table.” On this replace the brush of the 
two rows and also of the two rows on either side. In 
two days, if the weather be fair, the brush will be 


ready to haul to the shed or barn to complete the cur- 
| 


ing process. Here it should be laid in layers 3 or 4 
inches deep on poles or scaffolds, one tier above an- 
other. 


What is your opinion of timothy asa hay crop; when 
is the best time to sow, and how much seed per 
acre? 

In the great West, Timothy does not meet with 
particularly warm favor, but in all the Middle and 
Eastern states it has established itself as the standard 
hay crop, and must be grown, though it by no means 
perfectly fills the place assigned it. It is a perennial 
if well treated, but resents neglect and abuse, and 
when it receives them insists upon ‘‘running out,” 
and leaving the meadow to some less sensitive occu- 
pant. Because of this some of the best farmers of 
our acquaintance treat itas a grain crop—seed in 
the Fall without grain, cut the next season, and then 
plow for something else, or manure and re-seed. 
One of the causes of its “‘ running out” is that the 
bulb which forms at the root, much like an onion, 
is greatly injured by setting the mower knives too 
low on smooth meadows, and another is the tramp- 
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ling of them by cattle when.pastured. Since wheat 
growing has become so profitless, it might be well 
to seed part of the land prepared for wheat to timo- 
thy alone. We have tried this, and found it to pay. 
Some years ago we sowed seven acres in this way 
early in September, and the hay crop cut the next 
July was superb. Three acres of it was accurately 
measured and the hay, thoroughly cured, was 
weighed with care, and found to be nearly ten tons. 
Four quarts of seed per acre isa great abundance, 
many sowing less, and some a great deal more. 
Our crop above mentioned was seeded at three 
quarts. So good a farmer as Waldo F. Brown sows 
ten or eleven quarts, an@d Major Almo is credited 
with recommending a half bushel. 
When is the best time to cut timber to prevent worms 
From eating it, and for durability ? 
A subscriber, Springdale, Conn., answers as fol- 


lows: Cut it down in August, let it lie just as it 
falls; cut nothing off. The leaves being in their full 


strength will live on until all the sap and mois- 
ture is drawn out of the wood by them. This leaves 
it so dry there is nothing left for worms to live on, 
and so they will not waste their time with it. It also 
makes the timber more durable. Winter is soon 
enough to cut it up and draw to the saw-mill. Have 
it sawed at once. If not to be used for some time, 
pile under shelter to season. 


THE TEN DOLLAR PRIZE ARTICLE ON 
WHEAT GROWING. 

The best soil for wheat is magnesian limestone, or 
a limestone clay; but it can be profitably grown on 
nearly every fertile, drained soil. On soils lacking 
in silica the straw lodges ; lackiag in lime, the berry 
is not plump. 

Growing wheat on undrained land is foolishness. 
If not drained naturally, drain the land artificially. 
Earth does not expand in freezing; water does: if 
the surface soil is filled with water during the winter 
and spring, its freezing and thawing will heave out 
the young plants ; if the soil is drained, the heaving 
will be much less. Drained soil retains the most 
moisture in midsummer also. 

Plow early, very early—as soon as you can get the 
preceding crop off the land. Get to work in July at 
least. The ground will be harder in August, and 
wheat, unlike corn, does best on a ‘‘ seasoned” seed 
bed. Follow close with the harrow and roll at once. 
This will crush the clods while they are soft and re- 
tain the moisture in the ground; otherwise the clods 
will harden and the ground dry out. Wheat requires 
a rather shallow, compact seed bed. A compact 
seed bed is not a hard, yet a solid one. It is made 
by bringing the particles of fined ground close to- 
gether. Hence after the ground is plowed put on it 
all the work with harrow, roller and drag that you 
you possibly can. No danger of too much work 
being put on. 

The best manure for wheat is clover sod; next, 
stable manure—spread soon after plowing ; then the 
work of fining the soil will mix it with the upper 
stratum of the soil, the proper situation for wheat. 

By October 1st have seed bed solid, but fine, ex- 
cept two inches of fine, loose earth on surface. Late 
sowing avoids damage by Hessian fly, and if soil is 
conditioned, the plant will get large 
enouga. Use three to four pecks of seed per acre— 
not more. Sced with two-horse drill, ridges running 
at right angle to direction of prevailing winter 
wind. With the drill the seed is the more uniformly 
distributed and covered; and the ridges hold the 
snow on the plants in winter and crumble down on 
the exposed roots in the spring. 

If wheat is to follow corn, cut off the corn; do 
not plow the ground, but mellow its surface with 
disk harrow or cultivator. Fine surface, and drill 
the grain. 

Test at least one new variety each year. 
your seed every three years. 

Cut early. By so doing you avoid storms and 
shattering, the straw is more valuable, the sheaves 
stand better in the shock, and the grain makes 
better flour while it will weigh practically as much. 
Put the best hands at shocking. Ten bundles to a 
shock and one cap-sheaf with its head towards pre- 
vailing winds. Thresh from the shock and stack 
the straw well. 

A thrifty plant is the best thing to oppose to frost, 
insects or drought. 

Quincy, Tl. 


properly 


Change 


JOHN M. STAB. 
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_ DAIRY AND STOCK. 


The best price for pork is the early price. 





Do not wonder if the ticks are all killed, but make 
sure. 

The farmer who throws away cobs, throws away 
value. 

The pasture is the pigs’ paradise. 
there. 

Daniel Lambert, although 29 years old, is still ac- 
tive and still doing stud duty. 


Put them 


White specks in butter are little particles of ca- 
sein. They form when the cream rises slowly. 

Two quarts of meal fed to the cows in fly-time 
will make up the loss and eke out the pasture. Keep 
the machine in goodorder. This is the way to make 
it pay. 

The West sends its butter to market as fast as 
made, while the New Yorkers mostly pack and keep 
till autumn and winter. New York used to control 
the market. Now it is the West. 


The best time to fatten is in warm weather; the 
best way,a little grain with the pasture; the best breed, 
the hogs which will eat the most grass, make the 
most gain, and have the most lean meat. 


Butter can be more uniformily salted with brine 
than with dry salt. but the butter must be in the 
granular form. The brine goes all through it. The 
salt only in part,and the rest form, in minute crystals. 


Splitting the tongue will not prevent a cow suck- 
ing. The best cure is to keep the cow in the stable, 
and feed her cut grass and other green food with a 
little meal. A Jersey cow managed in this way has 
given 18 pounds of milk twice a day. She pays. 


The American Cattle Trust Company claim that 
they are not going to monopolize the beef business. 
They want to cheapen the cost of handling and put- 
ting the product into the market, so more can be sold 


and they want to extend the foreign market. This 
sounds well, and if it is well all right. There are 


too many grabbers after profits all the way from the 
ranges to the consumer’s tables. If some of them 
can be cut off for the benefit of the consumers it will 
be a good thing ; but if this gigantic company want 
to grab everything we do not see the special bene- 
fits. The stock yard corporations were howling 
against them; but this may be only the cry of one 
cormorant against another. 





Ep1Tor F. J.—I made two tubs of butter last fall 
and divided each churning, so as te put half in each 
tub. Well, I got the tubs both full: and shipped one 
tub to one house, and the other tub to anotber house, 
and when the returns came I got 19 cents a pound 
for one, and 27 cents for the other. You see there 
was a difference of 8 cents per pound. The more I 
do with commission men the less I think of them— 
[One was square—Ep}. 

I used to be a Merino sheep man, and I like the 
looks of Mr. Clark’s sheep in the January number ; 
but there is no one else who could get the price for 
the same grade of wool that he does. [Mr. Clark 
keeps several hundred and has made his mark and 
market—Ep]. Give me coarse wools for raising lambs 
where only a few, sheep are to be kept. Ihavea 
little Merino blood in my flock, so they will average 
6 pounds of washed wool per head; and every 5 
sheep will raise 7 lambs. I had lambs last year that 
weighed 90 pounds when 4 months old. 

Davenport Center, N. Y. E. E. STEBBINS. 

CHURNING. 

People used to churn to break the sacks which 
contained the butter globules. Now we churn to 
free the butter particles or globules together ; hence 
concussion is the best way to churn as it throws the 
particles together better. The old butter sack is a 
thing of the past. It has gone out of the cream with 
the witches of olden-time. The butter particles 
adhere at the right temperature which is from 60 to 
64 degrees. This has been found out. These par- 
ticles are in the milk, and they rise to the surface 
when the milk is cooled and kept quiet, and make 
the cream. Just how these particles are produced 


in the cow’s udder we do not know. The blood car- 
ries them, or rather the elements which make them 
to the glands lining the udder and ducts inside of it 





and here the transformation takes place, just as all 
other organs of the body do their appointed work. 
The kidneys secrete the urine and the bladder holds 
it in store and so of other functions of the body, all 
of which are as mysterious as the secretion of milk 
and the butter parts of the milk. It is however, 
strange that there should be so much difference in 
the ability of these milk and butter organs, or in the 
supply of the material in the blood, in different cows, 
and breeds of cattle. The difference must be in the 
organs more than in the blood, and still the blood 
marks the breec. A cow with feeble development of 
udder and milk glands cannot produce 4 large flow 
of milk. That these glands can be stimulated to a 
greater secretion there is no doubt; but this comes 
through the excessive richness of the blood in 
materials to make the supply ; so it seems the blood 
must be rich, and this both stimulates the glands 
and fills them with the elements to make and secrete 
the butter fats, the casein and other solids which 
make the milk soluble. First we want the whole 
set of milk organs to be well developed, and then we 
must supply them with plenty of the right kind of 
food to geta good yield. Byalong continued system 
of selection and feeding, for this purpose, we can 
improve the stock and establish a ' eed with these 
qualities enlarged and intensified. is is the art of 
breeding. 


FAMILIAR TALKS 
About Farm Animals and kindred subjects—A Plain 

Farmer with no Axe to Grind and no Hobby to Ride, 

speaking to Plain Farmers who are not expected to turn 

a Grindstone nor mount a Hobby. 

Prof. Sanborn, of the Missouri State Agricultural 
College, has sent me a valuable report on feeding 
hogs. I am pleased to note that the Professor be- 
lieves in light foods for growing pigs, and corn to 
finish up on. The experiments demonstrate the 
fact ; that with such foods as ship stuffs and bran, 
pigs will afford a profiton what they eat by their 
actual growth, up to 250 pounds. 

I have all along insisted that a farmer could keep 
his pigs so that their growth would pay for their 
food, and the manure gain would add another profit. 
The Professor says: ‘‘We hear much said about ten 
pounds of pork for a bushel of corn being a standard. 
The average growth, from the little pig to 250 
pounds, as large a weight as we should aim for, by 
these tables is 1 pound for 4.33 lbs. of food on 4.18 
per cent of live weight eaten daily. If we stop feed- 
ing at 200 pounds, or the spring pig sold in the fall, 
the true way, only 3.99 lbs. of food are required for 
one pround of growth, or for 56 lbs. of food 14 lbs. 
of growth is gained.” 

Corn ground fine, cob and all, is better than clear 
corn meal. ‘ Clear cob meal, got by grinding cobs 
and mixing from 11 to 22 pounds of cotton seed 
meal, bran or meal with it, has shown beyond ques- 
tion a decided nutritive value. Good growth was 
got on a small amount of food, of which over four- 
fifths was clear cob meal. Skim-milk and meals are 
the most effective rations fed. Middlings is the best 
single food. For profit in pigs there must be plenty 
of food. Just enough food every day to keep them 
alive is all a dead Joss. 

The soiling of cattle turns on the labor involved 
and its cost. I know the system saves food, and the 
cows will do better, than, as they are usually kept, in 
pastures. Any green food is good in its season. first 
rye, then comes oats, or clover, millet, corn and the 
second crops of clover. The extra manure cows 
will make will pay for the extra labor of feeding. if 
the labor does not cost too much. The cows should 
have a little meal or shipstuff, if not more than two 
quarts aday. The man who wants to make the 
most out of what he has will feed his cows in the 
stable on green food. 

I do not worry about oleo-margarine. Good butter 
will always find a market. Oleo will take the place 
of butter and tend to keep the price down some, but 
folks as a rule, will not eat it when they know it, 
and the trade will settle down under the stringent 
state laws to cheap restaurants, and to people who 
do not care what they eat. 

My girls say that rank-tasting weeds will make 
the butter have a bad taste. They do not want the 
cows to run in old pastures, where there is any gar- 
lic, as they will surely injure the flavor of the milk 
and butter. The garlicy fields are the place for the 
sheep, colts and young cattle. On farms where gar- 
lic has a start the cows must be pastured on the new 
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seeded fields, and where it is plenty, good milk and 
butter cannot be produced. 

Some folks do not know how tofeed acow. Well! 
when fed green food give them all they will eat, 
three times a day. When fed on dry food give all 
the fodder they will eat morning and night and give 
the meal at noon, after watering. Now about meal: 
Mix the grain ration and if you want to have it do 
its best mix it with cut provender and pour on hot 
water. Sprinkling with cold water will do. The 
meal ration should always be half oats or bran. I 
am sure that more benefit can be had by having half 
of the food light than the same bulk heavy. I never 
knew corn to be so backward at this time of the year, 
but it is doing well on good land. Ours planted in 
the old orchard which had been a hog pasture for 
seven years, was big enough to hoe ten days after it 
was planted. More hogs more corn. 

I like to feed meal dry to the calves, and to put it 
into the troughs after they have had their milk. 
They take time to eat it and it keeps them from 
sucking each other. JOHN TUCKER. 

The Orchards. 

A LETTER FROM AN OLD FRIEND. 
A NEW TUB AND A NEW MARKET. 

I notice that Prof. Arnold said at the late meeting 
of the N. Y. State Dairymen’s Association, that a 
lot of butter he examined in England which had just 
come off from the steamer from New York, had been 
fine butter, but was then in poor condition. This 
‘*had been” is the curse of butter-making. 

We women toil and take the greatest amount of 
pains with our butter, and it is all right when it goes 
out of our hands, but then we must pack it in such 
things as are provided, and then it goes away, 
and at last our hopes are not fulfilled. It sells 
at the extremity of the market, because it is off 
flavor, or is really rancid. It is now about time that 
some smart man invented a butter package for its 
shipment, which could be hermetically sealed and in 
which the butter could not absorb all the scents of 
so many divers kinds it meets with, and comes in 
contact with, to wit, all of the foul air in the country 
transit, city storage and ocean passage. The man 
who does this will make money and really be a 
benefactor to butter-makers and eaters. A mission- 
ary is wanted to go about the country and preach 
carefulness. Prof. Arnold said the tubs in which 
this butter was packed had not been soaked enough, 
and they had opened and let the air in between the 
staves and shrunk away from the butter and left an 
open space all around the contents. These spaces 
let the air of two he’ spheres in and all the rest of 
the air. 

Some dairymen ought to put up butter for a fore 
eign market and put it up to suit the conditions, and 
80 Open up a trade abroad to relieve our home mar- 
ket, and at the same time get up some kind of a 
reputation abroad for our butter. Now, according 
to the editor of the Farm JoURNAL, who also made 
a sensible speech, itis mostly the ‘‘glut” of the butter 
trade which goes abroad. I[t piles up in New York, 
with the best selected cut, until the price for it gets 
away down to almost nothing, and then the commis- 
sion merchant sells it for what he can get to some 
speculator, who sends it to England. Here it has to 
compete with the best of the butter made in Holland, 
Germany, Frauce and Denmark, and it always stands 
at the lowest end of the market in value. This state 
of things ‘* hurts my feelings,” as Mr. Curtis said it 
did his. I feel bad for the hard working and disap- 
pointed dairy folks, and I feel mortified that they 
should have such a reputation for making butter. 
The foreign butter trade should be a business by it- 
self, and be well conducted all through, and the 
home trade should be another thing, and this should 
be put on the basis of freshness, and so save the great 
loss which there has been of holding butter in our 
cellar until it is spoiled. We can’t afford it. Now let 
us try and be sensible, and everybody do their part 
to help each other. BETSEY JONES. 


OUR SHEEP LETTER. 

Eprror F. J.—You have requested me to give you 
ashort history of my flock of sheep. Itisa long story 
if it is all told, covering the mistakes and successes 
of 17 years of cross breeding. We bought a ram 
which was bred by Judge Armstrong, of Canada, 
and bred to a fine wooled flock. He was extremely 
fine bred, but light weight for a coarse wooled sheep, 
probably a Leicester. 

We kept only four or five of the choicest of his get 
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each year. 

lambs were too small, although fancy. We bad the 
good fortune to raise a four blooded ram which we 
then used extensively. He was one-fourth the blood 
of the first coarse ram, one-fourth common sheep of 
this vicinity, (perhaps old Irish,) the remainder be- 

ing South-down Merino, judging by the looks of a 

ewe which we bought. 

The four blooded ram after the direct cross seemed 
to fix the type, as he was very much like the ewes, 
excepting a mottled nose. I have since used both 
Cotswold and Shropshire rams for experiment, 
and more extensively a ram which I bred by cross- 
ing a Canada ewe and a short-legged, greaxy Merino. 
I have now turee females containing only half the 
blood of my flock, which I can use for out-crossing, 
if needed. 

My fleeces mostly close on the back like the Shrop- 
shire, but there is more character and weight to the 
fleece. Barren ewes weigh 125 to 140 pounds, and 
full aged rams 140 to 160 Ibs. 

Ewes shear from 6 to 8 poun 4s usually,unless very 
old. y heaviest yearling ewe this year sheared 
104 pounds, which we think the heaviest we have 
sheared at 12 months. The heaviest ram’s fleece 
this year was 14 pounds, 15 ounces, less than a year’s 
growth from a two year old, which served 45 ewes 
as a yearling, and ate no grain from service to 
shearing. 

These sheep have fore-tops like the Merino and 
wool below the knee when young, are hardy, good 
milkers, with sweet, marbled meat. They are not 
quartered iike the Southdown, nor as long backed ; 
but are a fine combing wooled sheep with fair mutton 
qualities, and as hardy as a smooth Merino. My 
flock numbers 46 and the lambs. 

Mast Yard, N. Y. J. L. GERRISH. 

NOTES AND QUERIES. 

Butter loses by storage. 

A twin bul! will be sure if well developed. 

Of course lousy hogs will injure the trees. Kill 
the lice. 

Keep a strong brine on top of the butter packed 
for winter use. 

The cow which leaks her milk should be milked 
three times a day. 

The work horses will renew themselves with a 
run in a pasture at night. 

Geo. W. Morton says “put a little tar on the 
warts on cows teats and they will disappear 

Habit will cause ahorse to let its tongue hangout 
of its mouth.- So will sharp teeth or a harsh bit. 
Almost always for the last reesons. 

If the skin is worn through,t., ‘hair will not come 
in again. Soften such spots on animals with lard, 
to stimulate the growth of the hair. 

It does horses feet good to soak them in water. 
When there it acrack in the hoofs cut across it 
where the erack begins with a chisel. It will 
arrest it. “ 

Twin heifers will breed. Sometimes they will 
not. The F. J. has had scores of letters from farm- 
ers who have owned, or known of, twin heifers 
which made good cows. a 


Cotton seed meal, unless decorticated, freed from 
the husks, is always dangerous food. Itisneverso 
good for calves as linseed meal, as it has more oilin 
it and is not so digestible. 


Colts should be castrated whenever they become 
troublesome. Ifa colt is light made forward leav- 
ing it astallion will cause it to grow athicker neck 
and shoulders and lighter behind, and visa versa. 


A young butter maker wants to know which is 
best, saltpetre or n.tre,to use to preserve butter. 
They are the same salt, but are unhealthy to take 
into the stomach in any quantity. We would not 
use saltpetre or nitre in any form to preserve butter. 
Use pure salt. 


Henry F. Miller, Greenbank, Wis., sends the F. J. 
his notion of a milk-stool. 
It has aseat and a table for 
the pail to rest on. 
inches long, 10 inches wide 
and 13 inches in height. 
(See engraving.) 





Grub in the bead in sheepis caused by the stings 
of a fly, the gad fly of sheep, in the nostrils. Here 
eggs are deposited which hatch into larve. These 
craw!) farther up and fasten to the lining membranes 
and when mature drop out and make more flies. 
To avoid the stings of these flies sheep al ways stand 
huddled together in summer with their heads under 





We bred these back to him, but the | each other. 














It is almost impossible to dislodge 
these larve. Some farmers keep the noses of their 
sheep smeared with tar to prevent the stings of 
the fly. = 


Grubs in cows’ backs are the larve of the gadfly. 
This fly stings the cattle in summer and deposits 
its eggs, which hatch and the larve burrow under 
the skin and make the bunches noticed in the 
spring along the back of cattle. In due time, May 


and June, they emerge in the form of a fly and at- 


tack the cattle for another crop. The larve may 
be squeezed out in April or killed by being punct- 
ured with a sharp pointed awl. 


There is no general rule how much milk it takes 
fora pound of cheese or a pound of butter. It 
varies with cows and breeds, and the season of the 
year, and the food the cows have. For cheese all 
the way from 8 lbs, to 16. For butter, from 6 pounds 
(Jerseys) to 2). Asa rule the more milk a cow 
gives the greater amount required. 


We give below the value of roots by analysis, 
but it must be remembered that roots have an ac- 
tual feeding value much beyond this: 

TOTAL OF THE NUTRITIVE ELEMENTS OF ROOTS. 
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Sugar Beet ........./| 81.5 1.00 | 15.40 | 1.3 .80 
ON ree eo..| 87.78 | 1.54 | 8.60) 1.12 96 
Ruta-Baga:....... .... | 89 40 1.44 } 5.93 | 2.54 -62 
Yel. Aberdeen Turnips.| 90.57 | 1.80 | 4.64) 2.34] .65 
White Globe Turnips..| 90.43 | 1.14) 2.96 2.00 | 1.02 


Patrick Doyle has a cow on his dairy farm whose 


life is just now made miserable by a hen’s singular | 


attachment for her. For overa year the hen has 
been an inseparable companion of the cow, and 
spends all of the time, when not on her nest or 
joining the other chickens when they are fed, 
perched on the cow’s back. There she roosts at 
night, whether the cow may be in the barn, barn- 
yard or the pasture. 
this close companionship, and is always prepared 
for these attempts, and when the cow lowers her 
head, and shakes her shoulders, the hen trots along 
her back beyond the effects of the shaking. At 
times the cow will suddenly start ona dead run 
around a field or the barnyard, lowering her head, 
lashing her tail and bellowing, as if to terrify the 
hen into taking her departure. The result of this 
manceuvre on the part of the cowis, nine times out 
of ten, to force its unwelcome companion to fly off. 
The cow is no sooner at rest than the hen steals up 
and mounts again to her perch. 
= 
TRENTON JUNCTION, N. J. 

EpiTor F. J.—Give us your hand, Mr. Biggle. 
Your letter in the F. J. describes my experience, as 
well as your own, in selling produce. I cannot 
get the prices quoted in the papers, and to get 
fancy prices, it seems to me we must sell di- 
rectly to wealthy consumers. We cannot get 
them at the stores where most of us have to 
sell our goods. Rose Park does not get a better 
price for her butter—15 cents a pound—than her 
neighbor who is not half as nice in her ways, and 
so it is with hundreds of farmers’ wives. 

I wish that our butter makers would exhibit their 
products at our fairs. The butter that sells at 50 
cents to $1 a pound to be placed side by side with 
that which our wives have tosellat25cents. Then 
let the judges, knowing nothing of the makers or 
of the prices received, decide which is the best but- 
ter. The decision, while it might hurt the higher 
priced goods, would certainly benefit the deserving 
brands. 

The best butter does not always command the 
highest price. Ordinary people will not buy it if it 
is dear and they can getacheaperbrand. Itseems 
to me all those who get big prices for butter either 
sell it to big hotels or wealthy families. 

R. B. Luoyp. 


We see in the June number your advice to the 
readers of the F. J. to raise swedes or ruta bagas as 
they are sometimes called. Where the climate and 
soil suits their growth they are very productive; 
but our experience in central Illinois for the last 
twenty-five years shows they are not a reliable crop. 
The mangel wurtzel or French globe sugar beet is 
the root crop for stock, especially in the latter part 
of winter and spring. Cattle, sheep and hogs do 
well on them and never seem to tire of them as 
they do of other foods. They are very productive, 
frequently yielding from 30 to40tons per acre. An 
old hog lot or cow pen is just the place for them, if 
you can thoroughly pulverize the ground. Plant 
in rows twoand one half feet apart, thin out to 
eight or ten inches. Keep themclean. Ifthe bugs 
bother use Paris green, or London purple. Apply 











eitherdry or diluted with water. Try a patch, they 
will keep banked out of doors. 
Franklin, Ii. E. M. REEs. 
In this connection our readers should recall the 
notes of Wm. Crozier in the May issue, page 83, on 
growing mangolds. 


I notice in the July number of your valuable 
journal, a suggestion from Mrs. Biggle, “ the use of 
carbolic acid, heavily diluted with soap-suds, to 
keep off flies.’ I think the use of carbolic acid 
soap, wetted and rubbed on the parts most fre- 
quented by flies, much more handy, and must 
have the same effect as the liquid, and no danger 
of injury by being too strong. 


Brundy Sta., Va, W. D. FiTzHvuGH. 


Notice Col. Curtis’ advertisement about Duroc- 
Jersey swine in the July number. He means 
business and his pigs are not excelled. 


The Wisconsin Dairyman's Association is going 
to sample milk at all the factories and see if some 
other way cannot be had to credit patrons more ac- 
cording to its value than by weight. Milk is valua- 
ble according to the amount of solids it contains, 
butter fats, caseine and sugar, and not for the amount 
of water they swim in. 


T. W. Lawford & Co., Baltimore, Md., the agent 
of the celebrated Sheep Dip,‘‘ Thymo-Cresol,” have 
had printed, and will send to all applicants free, the 
address of Hon. John E. Russell, Secretary of the 
Mass. State Board of Agriculture, on ‘‘ Sheep and 
Lambs for Market.” Get it. 


BUSINESS CLASSIFIED. 








The cow does not approve of | 





t2@” Selected undisplayed advertisements con- 
densed and classified—List of trustworthy con- 
cerns who seek trade with our readers. 

In writing to any of them it will be to your interest to say that you 
sav their card in the Farm Journal, as everybody now knows that 
we gucrantee “Fair Play,” and no one is permitted to use our col. 
umns but those who are both able and willing to act 8 uarely with 
their customers, and give an honest dollar's worth for a dollar. 
Farm Journal readers are entitled to the best and it is usually ac- 
corded to them. 





CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
w*™ FAIRWEATHER, Breeder of AYRSHIRE CATTLE 
has removed to MEADVILLE, Pa. Circulars free. « 
Porc SOUTH-DOWN BUCKS, Registered Devon Bulls. 
Dr. J. C. Moris, Fernbank Stock Farm, West Chester,Pa, 











POU LTRY. 


SEND your Prime Poultry, Properly Prepared to E. & O. 
Warp, 279 Washington St., NY. See large adv., p. La 








AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. | 


STRAUB & CO.,3737 Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

ys Waris for corn and cob feed, and meal for table use. 
ARNELL'S: PAT. FURROWER IS A SUCCESS. Send 
for circular. H. W. DoUGHTEN, M’f'r, Moorestown, N. J. 


‘AWS FILED WITH OUR FILER will do double the work. 
Send for circular. E. RotH & Bro., New Oxford, Pa. 
THE DANA WINDMILL CO,, Fairhaven, M invite at- 
tention to their improved Centrifugal Governor or Wind- mills. 
Geared Mills a Specialty. Mention F. J. 


~ FRUIT BASKETS AND CRATES. | 


ERRY CRATES AND BASKETS! 
BERRY CRATES AND Ry —~ pe 
If you —— the best write for Catalogue and prices to 
Wm. C. BaRKER, 118 South Delaware Ave. Philadelphia. 


‘FARMS FOR SALE. : 


7\LAREMONT COLONY dg GROWING! Maps and 
VU Circulars Free. J. F. MANcHA, Claremont, Va. _ 
TINE DOLLARS Per Acre xe 100 Aare of New Jersey 
ress 


land, near ~“ YT one-third cash 
W. Walnut Lane, Station G,Phil- a. 


AGENTS AND SALESMEN WAW <«D. 
ae nme WANTED-—To sell our new Fruits and Speci- 


alties, with a full line of Nursery stock. dress with refer- 
Hoopes, Bro. & THOMAS, West Chester, Pa. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


10 OTS. will get you full instructions for preparing Poultry 
for Market, and also how to Hog-dress veul calves. 
E. & O. WARD, 279 Washington St., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write 10 an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to do: 80, as our readers are served with the best. 

Lae — 


ELIABLE HOLLOW. BITS.—To_ Prevent Cows 


from sucking—sent postpaid for SOc. Circulars. 
eee “WM. B. HARVEY, West Grove, Pa. 
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TO 88 A DAY. mom y worth nag FREE. 
S 5 Lines not under the horses’ Addre 
oS BREWSTER’S SAFETY Rare Horvrn, “Holly, Mich. 


Bl BULL RINGS Ask your dealer for the Elle 
; ym Patent Ball | Ring. 
Sample 24 inch,by mail, for 3 ents. Address 

HA ARDW RE MANUFACTUIING Co., Plawesciile: Conn. 


GD js: SHELLS, CORN: x $5 Hand Mill. 
Per cent. more made for the poultsyman. Bee Send 
SA fer test Otncuceais. WT WILSON BROS., Easton, P 


mm € otswold, Sonth- ~ Ai 
Merino and Oxford-Down 
Sheep and Lambs ready for ship- 
ment of the choicest strains. 

Write at once for our special prices. 


gugh-conred Scotch 
ow vannneTnu een Pups. Address 
« ATLEE BU & CO., Philadelphia, Pa 
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THE POULTRY YARD. 


Boiled sweet milk is good to check diarrhoea in 
chicks or fowls. 





Permit no vegetables or garden truck to go to 
waste if you have a flock of chickens or ducks shut 
up in pens. 


Eggs and poultry are most generally sold for cash. 
In this respect poultry keeping has an advantage 
over many other pursuits. 

Divide the surplus sweet corn between the poultry 
and pigs. Give the stalks to the pigs and the ears 
to the poultry. Strip the husk back and let the 
fowls peck off the grain. 

‘The everlasting clatter” cf a flock of guineas is 
not pleasant to the ear, but they will save the farmer 
many a chicken that would, but for their din, be 
carried away by hawks. 


As we may have said before, save a part of the 
gleanings of the wheat ficlds for the poultry to 
thresh out next winter. They will do the work 
gratis and pay for the grain in high-priced eggs. 


Ducks suffer more keenly than chickens if deprived 
of water todrink. If you have any confined in yards 
this hot weather see that they have an ample supply 
at al! times. They can get along with a bath once a 
week, but a drink every five minutes is what they 
like. 

Green food will be wanted for the poultry next 
winter. How would it do to follow the plan of a 
New England poultryman, which is to sow rye now 
and get a good heavy growth before winter. When 
real cold weather freezes the rye, cut it and store 
away in a cold place and keep it frozen until wanted 
for feeding. Then thaw out and cut up. Thisisa 
new form of ensilage. By the way, why don’t sonie- 
body put up ensilage in barrels for poultry? Why 
not? Wouldn’t it be a good way to supply succu- 
lent food in winter. 





POULTRY EXPRESSLY FOR EGGS. 

(Among numerous excellent contributions on the topic 
the following is, on the whole, the most satisfactory, and 
80 the prize of $10 goes to Mr. Johnson). 

The house must be warm, well ventilated, kept 
clean and should be light, the lighter the better. A 
fire will be profitable in severe weather. Their quar- 
ters should never be allowed to reach the freezing 
point, especially at night. 

The White Leghorns are almost perpetual layers, 
non-sitters, sinall, so require less feed than the larger 
breeds. For those who keep fowls that brood, the 
only way we have ever found to break them up is to 
shut them in a well ventilated place from two to 
four days. Frequently we have been obliged to re- 
new the confinement two or three times to effect a 
cure; give plenty of water but no food. 

Be sure not to crowd your fowls. Have a small 
room for roosts and nests with a larger one for feed- 
ing, in which should be arranged a dusting place, in 
@ warm sunny corner. Always keep before them 
charcoal and gravel, or better yet, crockery and 
glass broken into bits,(not necessarily the best china 
and glass ware.) An iron mortar is convenient for 
this purpose, a cloth should be held around the pestle 
to keep the fine particles from the nostrils. Mix 
sand with lime until it crumbles, dry; pound, if 
necessary. to make fine enough, place it within easy 
reach. They should have broken oyster shells and 
bones. If bones are not kept before them, give all 
they will eat two or three times a week. If any 
bones prove too tough burn, though this takes out 
much goodness. Give them milk to drink if possible, 
and keep constantly before them plenty of clean 
drinking water, warm in winter. 

Hens need to be amused and lay better if they ex- 
ercise considerably. ‘fo accomplish this in winter, 
as well as to partially make up to them for the green 
grass they so dearly love in summer, suspend a 
cabbage head for them to pick at. Vary occasion- 
ally with a carrot, parsnip, or turnip. Also hang 
up a bundle of clover hay in the feeding room. 

Hens should have their morning feed as soon as it. 
is light enough for them to see to eat. Four times a 


week give three parts each of wheat and buckwheat, 
one of oats and one of corn, ground. Barely mois- 
ten this with hot milk or water, avoid making at all 


sloppy. 
eaten. 


In cold weather feed as warm as can be 
Add to this, twice a week, a quarter of a 


| meal mashed in. 








teaspoon of red pepper to twenty-five fowls. and once 
in four weeks dissolve and add the same amount of 
copperas. Brown as much as may be without burn- 
ing, corn, wheat and oats equal quantitics, have 
ground, and once 2 week add to their morn‘uz feed a 
pint to twenty-five fowls. Ouce a week feed bciled 
oats ; twice a weck feed boiled potatoes with corn- 
Twice a week mix with their 
morning feed well chopped meat, an ounce: to a 
hen. At noon feed warmed wheat or barley ; some- 
times buckwheat and only occasionally vats. For 
night feed give whole corn, warmed. Scatter the 
noon and night feed among short straw or chaff 
on the floor of feeding room and let them scratch 


ai 
we 


FIG. 1—HOUSE FOR LAYING HENS. 





for it. Never feed more of anything than they 
wiil eat clean, but do not by any neans scrimp 
them. One quart to eight hens is a good rule, but 
since hens differ in size, each one must determine 
for himself as to quantity. 

A man or boy with any skill can make the nest 
eggs in the winter evenings. Hens enjoy nest eggs, 
and as they are quite an inexpensive luxury do in- 
dulge them! Take a stick as long as convenient to 
handle, work down to the size of the large end of an* 
egg, shape, leave enough wood to hold together, 
paint white, dry and cut apart. A wood rasp is nice 
to smooth with, also sand-paper. They could be 
turned on a lathe. 

Gather your eggs every day, and in winter put 
where they will be sure not to freeze. Be able to 
warrant every egg. Sell directly to consumers. Go 
from house to house and hunt up your customers ; 
that is the only way you can get them. When you 
sell any let the people of the house kuow you wish 
to supply them, then goregularly. You will probably 
fiud there are others before you, but do not be dis- 
SE ees couraged, trudge 

At Ly on. You may not 
sev) 2XxIlée 2X6 “8A2) find more than one 
atin = Noe os customer on a 

— street, perhaps not 
that, ‘‘ yet, press 
on.” You will find 
them somewhere, 
if you persevere, and you will keep some of them if 
you are particular to sell none but fresh eggs. 

We have been selling to customers for nearly two 
years, and none of them have ever complained, but 
have frequently praised our eggs. We warrant 
them winter and summer. 

A protective tariff in the shape of a good lock on 
your hen house door would be advisable. 

Wisner, Mich. L. W. JOHNSON. 





























Fic. 2—GROUND PLAN. 


HOUSE FOR LAYING HENS. 

I would like a little advice about the building of a 
hennery, one that is good but not too expensive. In 
your June issue M. Jones, Port Murray, N. J., speaks 
of taking a plan from your issue of December 1885. 
Can you give me that plan ? C. E.8. 

Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 

In answer to the above and other similar inquiries 
and considering the fact that we publish on this page 
the prize essay on ‘‘ Poultry Expressly for Eggs” we 
re-print a cut of the house referred toand a descrip- 
tion of thesame. The illustration (Fig. 1) represents 
a house 12x48 feet, the glass extension being 10x16 
feet. In front it is 8 feet high and in the rear 5}¢ 
feet. It is set on a wal) 18 inches high, and the floor 
is of earth, raised nine inches above the level by 
carting in soil containing sand and gravel. 

Ten large hot-bed sash will cover the extension. 
Two large doors open into this apartment from the 
main building, which are to be opened in the day 
time and closed on cold nights. This will always be 
a favorite spot in the winter on account of fhe 
warmth from the sun shining through the glass. If 
the floor itself is not sufficiently dry, boxes of dry 
earth should be placed here in which the fowls may 
take their dust bath. 

The three ventilators seen in the cut are a foot 
square and run from the top of the wall to three fect 
above the highest point of theroof. The ventilation 
in winter is from the bottom, but there is a door in 








each ventilator just under the roof which is kept 
open in summer, 

The windows, which are of large size, are hung 
on weights, and can be raiscd or lowered at pleasure. 

This house will accommodate 150 laying bens dur- 
ing the winter months. Fer this purpose it should 
be divided into two parts bya partition across the 
middle, dividing also the glass covered extension. 
There should be partitions, also, eight feet from each 
end. These three partitions will make two laying 
rooms 8x12 feet, and two roosting rooms 12x16 feet, 
with an extension to cach 8x10feet. See diagram of 
ground floor, Fig. 2 











A NEW ENEMY TO FIGHT. 

From a correspondent, Mrs. Agnes J. Hall, Clay 
Centre, Kansas, we have receiyed the following :— 
Enclosed find specimens of a parasite found in fowls. 
I have seen it in the wild grouse or prairie hen and 
also in the domestic hen. The parasite is found in 
the tissue that holds the bowels together and all 
through the inside of the fowl, covering the lungs, 
liver and other organs. Thehen the specimens were 
taken from appeared perfectly healthy, comb a bright. 
red color and had been laying. My theory of the 
way in which the parasite gets into the fow]s is that 
they eat some insect that is covered with the parasite, 
or the flesh of other fowls affected by them. If I find 
any in my fowlsI carefully burn up every bit of them, 
even hunting up the head that was chopped off and 
burning that so as to prevent any of the others eat- 
ing it. I would like to get a scientific opinion about 
the matter. 

We submitted the above to the Entomologist of. 
the Pennsylvania State Board of Agriculture and 
append his reply :— 

The case is a very interesting one, though not en- 
tirely new. The cause is a mite. Mites, though 
generally external or at the most skin parasites, 
sometimes penetrate the tissues and become true in- 
ternal parasites, as in this case. As yet cases have 
been unfrequent, but this may become as serious a 
poultry disease as the gapes. Your correspondent 
has hit upon exactly the remedy for all such cases, 
namely, fire. She sould also be commended for in- 
genuity in preserving the specimen. In it the mites 
can be plainly seen by using a compound microscope. 

State College, Pa. Wm. A. Bucknovr. 

The cut here given is a largely magnified engraving 
of the mite, for which we are indebted 
to Dr. Taylor’s ‘‘ Microscopic Observa- 
tions.” Dr. T. says, ‘‘It seems proba- 
ble that a considerable amount of 
disease prevailing among American 
domestic fowls, and not referable to 
any known type, may be due to the 
pcesence of such parasites as I found 
in the cases above mentioned. I would 
suggest that carbolic acid, or other 
disinfectants, sprinkled in and about 
nests and on the floors of henneries, 
might prove useful as an antidote to 
parasites of the classes described, as 
well as to those which infest the ex- 
terior of the bodies of fowls.” 

FOOT NOTES. 

That dead, dry, floury appearance on the shanks of 
the young stock is the beginning of “Scaley Leg.” 
Clean up the coops and roosts and anoint the shanks 
with kerosene. On no account allow this unsightly dis- 
ease to develop and spread through your flock, 








Elias D. White, Highlands, N. C., would like to 
know who has Aylesbury Ducks tosell. Those who 
breed them should advertise in the F. J. next month. 


In answer tothe query about Belgian Rabbits, 
C. Howard Colket, King of Prussia, Pa., writes that 
he can furnishthem. Edward K. Bohn, Robesonia 
Furnace, Pa., says he has the German Hare rabbit. 
These are straight-eared and very large. When 
full grown weigh 10 to 15 pounds, 

We are sure every thinking person will agree 
with this idea: One of the things that the poultry 
should have about this time, and all along through 
the heated term, is a shady place where they can 
loaf through the middle of the hot day,andif there © 
be not plenty of shady placcs about your premises, 
you had better contrive something to shelter them 
from the hot sun. 


The following suggestion is made by an exchange: 
Make some feeding “racks,” where the chicks can 
go in and eat in peace. These racks are framesa 
foot high, and three feet square, covered with plas- 
tering lath or strips of board placed far enough 
apart to allow the chickens to enter, but not far 
enough to allow the older fowls to getin. As soon 
as the cnicks are old enough a supply of cracked 
corn and wheat can be left in these feeding places. 


After reading in the F. J. the methods given for 
preserving eggs, I send you an experiment I once 
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tried with success. In October I put the eggs into 
lard melted to the consistency of thick cream, and 
cool; when the shells were covered I laid them 
small end down in boxes of sawdust, closed the 
boxes and set them aside. In the following June I 
opened the boxes and tried the eggs to find them 
good; the yolk perfect, the white a little thickened, 
nota bad smelling one among them. During the 
time the temperature varied from the freezing point 
to summer heat, as is common in this latitude the 
changes often being sharp and sudden. Have not 
tried it in the summer months, July and August, 
when the temperature is oftener at 100° than other- 
wise, but think I will. A. E.8., Whistler, Texas. 


I got rid of lice ina hen house by makinga fire in 
g ) 


an old kettle, and then throwing on green elders 
and keeping up a good smudge for half an hour, 
and cleared the nests of sitting hens of the same 


pest by giving them a good smoking with tobacco 
using a bee-smoker. Bingham & Hetherington, 
Abronia, Mich., manufacture them. 
Lockwood, N. Y. J. H. ANDRE. 
Piease tell R. R. C., Rapidan, Va., and any others 
who may want to know, that sea shells are much 
better for poultry than oyster shells, besides being 
cheaper and needing no grinding or crushing. I 
have used them several years. F. P. Knowles, 
Guilford, Conn., is the man to get them from. 
Franklin, Pa. G. B. BELL. 


Every poultry keeper needs a good dog, one that 
is “rough on rats’ and other varmints. A Black- 
and-Tan or Scotch Terrier will fill the bill. Butthe 
dog is of more importance than the breed. 


My chickens have the gapes and quite a number 
have died. I cut one open and found two worms 
the length and size of a pin inits wind-pipe. Do 
you know of acure? Mrs. J. M., Fairville, N. Y. 

We gave an illustration of the gap worm and 
several remedies in the May issue to which our 
correspondent is referred. A subscriber, F. L. W., 
Rapidan, Va. gives us his method of removing the 
worms. He says; take two horse hairs and tie one 
across the centre of the other, fold the four ends 
back, tie a knot in them about 3 inches from the 
first knot. Now press your thumb on the tongue 
of the chicken so as to disclose the wind-pipe, insert 
the horse hair, give it several twists and withdraw. 
The worms will be found adhering to the hairs. 
Repeat until the chicken seems relieved. We would 
add, give the chick a spoonful of water and do not 
repeat the operation for at least an hour. 


Some of my young pullets have sores come in the 


corners of their mouths. They spread over the 
whole upper part of the mouth and under the 
tong *, the sores are white or yellowish. What is 
it? © wid you give a remedy? G.S. 


Ocea, *, N. J. 

This is canker. Remove the cheesy matter with 
a blunt quilland apply burnt alum to the bleeding 
Put all affected fowls in a coop apart from 
the general flock, They should not be permitted 
to drink outof the same vessel with other fowls. 
Put Douglass Mixture in their drinking water, feed 
on whole grain, wheat and corn, and supply plenty 
of green food. The drinking vessels of the general 
fiock should be looked after. Scrub them out and 
wash them witha whitewash in which a little 
copperas has been dissolved. 


sores. 


We think a correspondent of a Memphis paper 
deserves to “take the cake” for the biggest poultry 
yarn yet reported. It isabouta Texas man anda 
wild goose experiment at Sabine Pass. The bright 
fellow put halt a barrel of corn and a quantity of 
opium to soak for two weeks. Then he scattered 
the corn in the grass on the edge of the prairie 
where the geese fed. The opium putthei tosleep, 
in which condition he caught and tied 7,000. The 
fat ones were slaughtered, the thin ones picked and 
turned loose. The account at the close stood as 
follows: Dr.—Grain and opium, $11; time, $9; pick- 
ing and sundry expenses, $400 ; total, $420. Cr.—Re- 
ceived for feathers, $2,250; for fat geese, $1,500; total, 
$3,750. Net profit, $8,330. This may not be an espe- 
cially valuable study for the average poultry 
farmer, but he may as well be on the lookout for 
such a streak of luck as the Texan hit upon. 


Will you please be so kind as to inform me all 
about ahennery. I have a small tract of land ad- 
vantageously situated and would like to conduct 
ahennery. I would like you to give full particu- 
lars from the beginning to the ending, how to con- 
struct it, what kind of fowls to keep, &c. 

MARYLAND CORRESPONDENT. 


Our friend evidently knows little about poultry 
keeping and therefore had better erect a small 
house, say 10x16 feet with a partition dividing it 
into two parts and try what he can do with 20 or 25 
fowls. His experience in managing this number 
and raising chicks from them fora year will prepare 
him tounderstand and appreciate instructions and 
advice he may get through papers and books. 

















Should he launch out on a large scale, filling his 
land with houses, yards and chickens, the * beginn- 
ingand ending” ofhis poultry business would come 
very close together. We cannot undertake to give 
“full particulars by mail” as he desires. This 
would require us towritea smallvolume. We will 
do what we are able to help him in the poultry 
pages of the F. J. 


The great question with hen keepers is, what kind 
of fowls will give usthe most eggs in winter? With 
me the hens that are heavily feathered and have 
large bodies dothe best. Such birds endure the 
cold better and are not so easily affected by a cold 
snap as the smaller, lighter feathered breeds. For 
this reason they are comfortable, and it is the warm 
and comfortable hen that laysin winter. I have 
found nothing equal to the Light Brahmas, Feb- 
ruary or March hatched puilets. But they must not 
be fed like small fowls, they go to fat so easy. I 
feed them shorts and meal in the morning, mixed 
not too soft. At noon I give oats or vegetables and 
at night all the corn they will eatup clean. I have 
tried my best with Leghorns and other small breeds 
but cannot get eggs in cold and changeable weather. 
Leghorns will lay the most eggs of any hens I have 
kept, they can be kept in small yards better than 
the larger breeds because they are so active. They 
will take ea ercise no matter how small the yard is. 
White Leghorns crossed on Light Brahmas make 
good layers and good table fowls. Brown Leghorns 
crossed on Plymouth Rocks make good birds in 
both these qualities.—W. H. B., Steep Brook, Conn. 


To the question ‘Will Iate hatched chickens 
pay?” Fred. Offinger, Stamford, Conn., answers in 
The New England Fancier :—This question has been 
asked many times through the columns of the 
poultry press. Some advocate late hatched chick- 
ens, w hile others condemn them. I will give to 
the readers of the Fancier my experience and tell 
them that late chickens are a success. Last year, 
the first week in July a heavy flood visited Stam- 
ford during the night; I lost 50 of my early hatched 
chickens by being drowned. There was no use of 
“crying over spilled milk,” and the only thing that 
could be done was to commence anew. The first 
hen was set July 12th, and the last one August I8th. 
The eggs hatched remarkably well, and I neversaw 
young chickens grow so fast; no cold, rainy days, 
no snow storms which are so disastrous to early 
chickens, came in their pathway; they all very 
nicely feathered before winter set in, and com- 
menced to lay the latter partof February. They 
were so evenly grown thatI could not tell which 
were the first or the last ones hatched. But they 
want extra care and plenty to eat from the time 
they leave the shell. 


The F. J. is right; there are no better methods of 
preserving eggs than some of those which have 
been published over and over again by nearly every 
poultry and agricultural paper in the country. 
Don’t pay anybody anything for any egg-preserving 
recipe. The writer has tried over 30 different recipes 
for preserving eggs, and found that eggs simply 
packed in salt kept the best ; those in the lime and 
salt pickle (recipe No. 3, F. J. for June), came out 
nextbest. Eggs that were greased, oiled,varnished, 
rubbed with beeswax, etc., before packing in salt, 
kept no better, in some cases not so well, as those 
that were packed without any previous prepara- 
tion. The lime and salt pickle is the method most 
used by those who make a business of buying and 


packing eggs to keep for the winter market. The 
“Havana Method,” the “German Process,”’ the 


“French Process,’ and nearly all the other egg- 
preserving recipes advertised, are really nothing 
more or better than the salt and lime pickle. The 
addition of borax, baking soda, saltpetre, etc., is 
just so much useless bother and expense; it adds 
nothing tothe preservative power of the pickle. 
Unimpregnated eggs will, I think, keep longer than 
fertilized eggs, but they will not “keep indefinitely” 
without apy preserving or pickling process being 
used. 


WHAT DUCKLINGS | COST. 

Mr. R. G. Buffington made an experiment a year 
or two since to determine for himself this point. 
The result he tells inthe N. EK. Homestead as follows : 

‘*How much will it cost to raise a duck to eight 
weeks old ? is the question I have asked parties who 
have been in the business for years. Most of them 
say 25c., some 20c., and a very few 30c. Now, I 
thought I would try a little experiment and satisfy 
myself, as to just what it would cost to raise a duck 
to the age of eight weeks, at which age those engaged 
in the dressing of ducks for the Boston markets will 
buy them. I purchased 425 common mixed ducks’ 
eggs, from different persons. These were put in the 
Monarch incubator, June 1. They were tested in 
one week, and a good many infertile ones were found, 








reducing the number to 340. There were hatched 
from these 323 live ducks, some of which, being 
weak, soon died. They were put in two broods, and 
had artificial heat just ten days ; none died after they 
were six days old. I raised nearly 300 of them, and 
at the age of eight weeks they were sold to the carts. 

These ducks were confined to small yards and 
could get nothing to eat except what was given them. 
They were fed on corn meal, fine feed and ground 
beef scraps, and the last two weeks some cracked 
corn. Ground oyster-shells were kept by them all the 
time. The cost of feed and oil used in hatching, was 
llige. each. These ducks were not stinted in feed, 
being quite fat when sold. The price paid for meal 
was 62c. per bushel, fine feed $1.20 per ewt., and 
$2.25 per ewt. for scraps. Now these persons that I 
talked with about raising ducks allow them to run 
in pastures, where a portion of their feed is picked 
up, and they can raise a duck for 2c. less than I did, 
the price of grain being the same. I have fifty nice 
Pekin ducks now, and shall be prepared another sea- 
son to raise a better quality of young ducks for 
market. I feed the laying ducks the same as I do 
the laying hens.” 

We caution our readers against drawing the infer- 
ence that any one who cliooses to try can succeed as 
well as Mr. Buffington. He is an expert in the poul- 
try business, having both a general knowledge of 
rearing poultry and of houses adapted to the work. 
This experiment, and others of a similar kind, prove 
conclusively that with the right treatment ducklings 
can be reared to a marketable age in confined quar- 
ters and that it can be done at a good profit. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS. 
f SPAS or 

There’s the orchard where we used to climb 

When my mates and I were boys together— 
Thinking nothing of the flight of time, 

Fearing naught but work and rainy weather ; 
There the rude, three-cornered chesinut rails, 

Round the pasture where the flocks were grazing, 
Where, so sly, 1 used to watch for quails 

In the crops of buckwheat we were raising— 
There’s the gate on which I used to swing— 

Brook, and bridge, and barn, and old red stable ; 
But alas! no more the morn shall bring 

That dear group around my father’s table. 








A school journal advises, ‘‘ Make theschool inter- | 


esting.” That’s what the small boy tries to do to 
the best of his ability. ~ 

There is a frog at the bottom of a well 20 feet deep. 
Every day it jumps out 4 feet and falls back 3 feet 
every night. How many days will it take the frog 
to get out? TA. Be 


His mother gave the little boy a piece of bread 
and butter. It wasn't large enough to suit him, 
and he said: “*I’m hungrier than that, mother, I’m 
hungrier than two pieces.” 


Aftera recent thunder storm atelegraph operator 
sent a dispatch stating it had caused thirty-six 
deaths. He explained it by saying it had struck 
and killed four cats on the back fence. 


“What,” asked aSunday-school teacher, “is that 
invisible power that prevents the wicked man from 
sleeping, and causes him to toss upon his pillow?” 
“Skeeters!’’ shouted the bad boy at the foot of the 
class. 


A woman sent her son to the store to buy twenty 
cents worth of eggs. She wanted twenty eggs, 
Duck eggs were three cents apiece, hen’s eggs half 
a cent apiece, and goose eggs two cents apiece. 
How many of each did he buy ? J.E.S8. 


A four-year-old child in conversation with one 
older used correctly the word ‘‘imagine.’’ The older 
said sarcastically: ‘‘ You don’t know what that 
word means.” The younger replied, “I do; it 
means looking at something you can’t see.” 


Boys remember your mouth has its uses, but 
these are not to hear with, or to see with. When 
you are listening to something that interests you, 
keep your mouth shut, or in looking at anything 
marvelous, you cannot take in any more of it by 
keeping your mouth open. Keep it shut all the 
time only when you are eating or talking. 


A little city maiden, on a visit to her uncle’s farm, 
saw a threshing machine in operation for the first 
time. “Oh, mamma!” cried she, rushing into the 
house ali out of breath, ‘‘ there’s something out in 
Uncle Joe’s barn with two horses in it, and they 
keep going and going, and never get anywhere.” 


My son, in letter-writing be entertaining, be 
amusing, be brief, and, if you can, be funny. A 
funny letter isalways welcome. But don’t be funny 
if youcan’t. Don’t, oh, my son, don’t try to be 
funny. Unless you are morally certain that your 
fun is funny fun, save it forasermon. Nothing in 
all this world is so fat, insipid, tasteless, vapid, 
utterly savoriess as flat fun. Itis heavier than stu- 
pidity, staler than dullness, blanker than vacancy. 
— Burdette. 


Our Young Folks may be interested in the follow- 
ing selected article on soap-making: 

Caustic soda makes hard soap; caustic potash, 
soft soap. “Concentrated Lye,’ “Rall Potash,” 
“Pennsylvania Salt Co., Saponifier’’ and similar 
preparations are caustic soda. With each one is 
furnished a recipe for hard soap, and for soft soap 
by expanding the hard. This soft soap is in the 
form of jelly, and can be cut witha knife, while 
potash soft soap is ropy. For washing woolen gar- 
ments, potash soap is much to be preferred. Wool 
is a most delicate fibre, which has been built up, 
so to speak, of innumerable small tissues, over- 
lapping each other, like the feathers of a bird. 
These, when growing on the sheep,are covered and 
preserved by a sticky substance called “ grease,’ 
but which, when analyzed, isa kind of fatty potash 
soap, containing no soda, If nature therefore pre- 
serves the wool in this way, a suitable potash soap 
must be the best for cleaning it. Is it any wonder 
that with a soda soap the garment shrinks from 
positive injury of the tissues? 

Into four pounds of slowly melted tallow at about 
120°, pour slowly a pound of caustic potash dissolved 
in a pint of hot water, and cooled to 80°, and stir 
the mass until it drops from the stick like honey, 
or until the mixture is smooth—a few minutes is 
all that is necessary. Now intoa box lined with 
calico pour the mixture; wrap it well in blankets, 


| Some people use but six pounds; some ten. Well, 





and set away for three days in awarm place. It | 
will be hard soap. If on trial there are layers of 
greuse, you have not stirred it well. Cut itup with 
two parts water ina kettle, and bring to a boil; 
return to the box, and it will be found all right. 
But by the first way you have potash cold-made 
hard soap, and it contains all the glycerine of the 
tallow, an item you will notice in using the soap, 
and which is not in soap made by boiling “two 
hours and forty-flve minutes.” 

I made soft soap two weeks ago, which the kitchen 
reports to be first-rate. From the nearest large city 
I obtained through my druggist three pounds of 
crude potash, as it comes from the ashery. This 
was dissolved in six gallons of hot water, and boiled 
with three pounds of tallow for halfan hour. You 
get this fixed in mind as follows: One pound of 
potash, one pound of tallow, two gallons (sixteen 
pints) of water. This requires sixteen pounds of 
potash and tallow fora barrel of soap like mine. 


if I doubie the water in my soap, it will be such as 
is made from ashes and sold inthis market at 25 
cents per gallon, and always abundance of buyers. 
As it is, the six galions of soap cost me 55 cents for 
materials, nearly ten cents pergallon. I couldadd 
six gallons of water and sell the soap at 25 eents at 
very good profit; but for home use prefer it in its 
present condition. Six and ten pounds per barrel 
make lean soap; sixteen pounds rich soap, that de- 
pends well. 

For soda hard soap, dissolve one pound caustic 
soda intwoanda half pints of water, and pour it, 
when just warm, slowly into fiveanda half pounds 
of tallow, slowly melted and warm to the hand; 
stir the mixture untileven; wrap up in a cloth- 
lined box for three days in a warm place. For 
white hard soap, dissolve two pounds sal soda in 
two gallons ot boiling soft water; mix two pounds 
fresh sluked lime stirring occasionally fora few 
hours; let it settle and pour off the clear liquid, in 
which boil two pounds of tallew until it unites, 
Flavor with sassafras oil stirred in when cool. 
Make yellow bar soap by adding a little resin, one- 
third the weight of the tallow; bright red — with 
vermillion; blue soap with Prussian blue; brown 
with burnt umber; and so on—five cents worth of 
coloring matter will answer for a kettleful. 





For potash soft soap, a slower way, but just as 
sure, is without heat. Take sixteen poundsof tal- 
low, sixteen pounds of crude potash, thirty-two gal- 
lons of water. Put intoa barrel and stir it every 
day for awhile. Of course you will aid the progress 
of the soap if you do not put the tallow in solid in 
cakes. Break it into pieces, the finer the better, 
It is more convenient to add the water slowly, two 
pailfuls per day, until the barrel is half full; 
then wait ten days, stirring meanwhile; then add 
a pailful per day until full, Three months will 
give yousoap. When half used, add twoor three 
pailfuls of water to the remainder, and stir it up 
well from the bottom. But I had much rather 
spend three hours with fire and work and get the 
soap well started the first day. In any barrel of 
soap after standing, the lower half isstronger than 
the upper. L. D. V. 


Girls, be fresh and dainty in your appearance; 
even beauty is unattractive, if slovenly. Let your 
bath be frequent, even if you have nota bath-room 
with all conveniences, you can command a basin, 
soap and towels with as much water as you will 
‘-arry-in your own room, and your health, comfort, 
and pleasing appearance demand the frequent use 
of these. Keep your hair well-brushed, and neatly- 
arranged, your underclothing clean and neat,even 
if it has notan inch of trimming on it. Then be | 
dainty in your dress: this does not mean beextrav- | 
agant. There are pretty light lawns and calicoes 
from five cents a yard up, and these made plainly 
and stylishly are very pretty. It does not pay to 
have cheap goods made by a dressmaker, but in 
these days of cheap, well-fitting patterns any girl 
can and ought to make her own every-day dresses. 
A simple, light dress with perhapsaribbon around 
the waist or a knot of flowers, looks very sweetand 
fresh on a young girl. I know they entail washing 
and ironing which is hard work if one must do it 
herself, but light dresses are much easier to wash 
than dark ones, and if simply made need not take 
long toiron. Itis well to haveavery simplecalico 
dress of a medium color, for wear when doing the 
“brunt” of the work in the morning, but if this is 
well-fitting and worn witha clean collar it need 
not be ugly. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
When you write to an advertiser be sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best, 





HEADQUARTERS rr.et tips PING LST wines 


Send us 6 Cents in stamps, and we will send you 
B by mail an article you will have lots of fun with, 
Es tf. 0. WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I. 
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SWARTHMORKE COLLEGE, 
SWARTHMORE, PA. 

Opens 9th month 13th. Thirty minutes from Broad St. 
Station, Philadelphia, Under the care of Friends, but all otheis 
admitted. Full college course for both sexes; Nassi , Sciene 
tific and Literary. Also a Manual Training and a Preparatory 
School. Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive 
buildings and apparatus, For Catalogue and full particulars. 


EWENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
oF MUSIC Boston, Mass. 


HE LARCEST and BEST EQUIPPED inthe 
ORL Aor structors, 2186 sates lastyear. Thor- 
ough Instructionin Vocal and Instrumental Music, Piano and 
Organ Tuning, Fine Arts, Oratory, Literature, French, Ger- 
nian, and Italian Languages, English Branches, Gymnastic 
So. a Tighttgs Odte rood and ge eS Heat 
Jlectric Light, $5.00 to $7.50 per wee a rm begins 
Sept. 8, 1887. For Illustrated Calendar, with Hn eee 
address E. TOURJEE, Dir., Franklin 8q., B ° 


~ SEDGWIGK STEEL WIRE FENCE, 
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The best Farm, Garden, Poultry Yard, Lawn 
School Lot, Park and Cemetery Fubees and Gates. 
Perfect Automatic Gate. Cheapest and Neatest 
Iron Fences, Iron and wire Summer Houses, Lawn 
Furniture, and other wire work, Best Wire Stretche 
erand Plier. Ask dealers in hardware, or address, 


SEDCWICK BROS., RICHMOND, IN 
EDWARD SUTTON, Eastern A — 
300 Market St., Philadelpha,Pa.t 


STEEL NAME STAMPS. Letters and Figures in sets. 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
Agent wanted in every town. 
R. E. MATHEWSON, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


uses: BEES OR HONEY, 
we will, with pl re, pend yon a Sample Copy of the TEE 


easu. 
MONTHLY GLEANINGS IN BEE CULT 











with a descriptive price-list of latest improvements in Hives, 

Honey Extractors, Comb Foundation, Section Honey Boxes, 

all books and journals, and — pertaining to Bee 

Culture. Nothing patented, phy send your address, 
TI. ROOT. Medina, Ohio. 


plainly written, to A. 






Makes Five Callons of a delicious, sparkling 
temperance beverage. Strengthens and puri- 
fies the blood, Its purity and delicacy commend it 
toall. Sold by its and storekeepers everyw 


THE FAMOUS CUSTOM MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS. 


(Coats and Vests cut to order at proportionate prices.) 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


If you do, you may save lots of money, 
and at same time get a good fit, by send- 
ing 6c.(and mentioning this paper) forafull 
line of samples of cloth, linen tape-meas- 
ure and self-measurement blanks, with full 

















particulars, Satisfaction guaranteed, 
') PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
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ACENTS WANTED TO SELL 


SAM JONES’ 
b= SERMONS 











W ith a History of His Life, and Sermons b 
SMALL, his co-laborer. Mostromarhableaette 
d 


amusi ings. 
Aan Bun aaTwee he HAMGR nee 
and reports approve = r. Jones. Ate 


tractsinstant attention. Popular 
PLANET BOOK 00,, Box 6041, Philadelphia or Bt. Louis, _ 
{WANT ACENTS TO SELL THE 
\ MISSOURI 
) STEAM 
To men or women of en- 
ergy and ability, liberal 
terms will be given. It 
works on a new principle 
i which saves labor and 
clothing enormously. 
sy Sample on two weeks’ 
2 trial on liberai terms. 
$600 to $2,000 suitstunfats mare making 


trinsic merit 
free. 
mo, 









































. Tiustrated circulars 


al success ev: ‘hb 1 
J. WORTH, SOLE MFR. 1710 FRANKLIN AV. ST.LOUIS, 








to bind your Farm 


in Nowiiviiiir iui 


five or six copies as firmly as it will hold a dozen. 
right size for the paper and has the name “ Farm 


Journal” stamped on the outside ing It letters. It is easily adjusted 
and allows the papers to be opene 
aper should be carefully preserved for future reference, and this is 
he best way to do it. The binder will be mailed, postage paid, with 
directions for binding, on receipt of 50 cents. Address 


out flat. Each volume of the 
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Philadelphia, Pa. 
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OUR EDITORIAL PLAN. 

It is our constant endeavor to treat all subjects in season ; 
to be concise and to the point; to be practica! rather than 
theoretical, and to exclude long-winded discussions and fine 
e@pun theories of fancy farmers. 

The Editor was born on a farm and reared at the plow han- 
dies, and our contributors are mostly practical men and women, 
who write with their sleeves rolled up, and who briefly and 
plamiy tell the best and most profitable way of doing things on 
the Farm and in the House, as learned from actual experience. 

It is through strict adherence to this plan, in every department, 
that we are enabled to present much useful and acceptable 
information to our readers. 


WILMER ATKINSON, Editor. 
Helpers:—John A. Woodward, B. R. Black, F. D. Curtis and 
Abby Speakman. 


FARM JOURNAL. 


(UNLIKE ANY OTHER PAPER.) 


PHILADELPHIA, AUGUST, 1887. 


THE PRIZE ARTICLES. 

We print two this month, one on the seeond page 
by Jobn M. Stabl, on ‘“ Growing Wheat,” and one on 
the first page of the poultry department, by L. W. 
Jolinson, on “‘ Poultry Expressly for Eggs.” 

In response to our offer we received upwards of 
five hundred articles, some very short and some very 
long. 

It is no light task to read and pass judgment on 
this great. number of manuscripts, but we are doing 
the very best we can. 

We ask those who entered the competition to be 
as patient and charitable as possible. As there are 
but forty prizes many must be disappointed. These 
may take comnfort in the fact that there were coutri- 
butions under each topic abmost equal to the one 
that took the prize. In some cases it was very hard 
to decide between a half dozen or more of almost 
equal merit. : 

It is our intention to print one or two in every 
issue. When the prize article under each topic is 
printed a check for the amount will be sent to the 
successful competitor and the other articles will be 
returned to the writers (who enclosed stamps for 
postage) without further explanation. 


THE FARMER AS A MERCHANT. 

Given farms and farmers of equal productive 
power, and the one who sells best will have the 
best success. The work of farmingis only half done 
when the crop is made out of the ground ; sometimes 
the biggest half is in making the money out of the 
crop. This branch of farm business needs cultivat- 
ing; this (the merchant) side of the farmer needs de- 
velopment. Watch and study the markets, and the 
ways of the marketmen, and dealers in all kinds of 
goods, and learn the art of ‘‘selling well.” One 
point is having something worth buying; another is 
making its appearance as attractive as its quality is 
superior ; and a third is finding consumers who know 
a good thing when they see it, and are willing to pay 
for it. 





August in the fruit siiites is a time of compara- 
tive ease. The cultivation of raspberries, blackber- 
ries and peach trees should cease by August 15th. 
If you cultivate later you increase the chances for 
winter-killing. Neither should the raspberries and 
blackberries be pinched back. It causes a late growth 
which is sure to be winter-killed. 


The N Y. State Agricultural Society builded better 
than it thought when it made J. 8. Woodward its 
Secretary. He makes the premium list for the next 
fair, call back the farmers’ wives and daughters, and 
sets a special day for the blessed children. Success 
to it. 


Now look out for clean seed wheat. The man 
who sows cockle and rye among his wheat, after 
going to all the trouble and cost of preparing the 
ground is a —— well, he’s a mighty poor farmer, 
that’s all. 


Please look carefully after the galls on the horses’ 
shoulders, and see that the faithful creatures have 
fresh water oftener than three times a day, this hot 
weather. 


If an after-dinner nap of twenty minutes is good, 
then an occasional Saturday half holiday is better, 
even in this busiest of times. Judicious resting saves 
time. 


What can you do to brighten the pathway and 
lighten the burdens of the overworn wife? Stop and 
think. She richly deserves this care ac your hands. 








—~ EE 











FP. WILT.TAMS. 








The grub hoe, bush hook, and br ush scythe are 
never so effective among bushes, sprouts and briars 
as during this month. 


Cumbering weeds and useless fences absorb more 
of the profits of the average farnnthan do the taxes. 

‘‘The margin between corn and pork is very nar- 
row.” The material to widen it with is grass. 

The later the season and the drier the ground, the 
shallower should the cultivator teeth be run. 

The fair should be educational as well as entertain- 
ing. What are you doing toward making it both? 

What better use can a farmers’ club make of itself 
than to look after the roads of the community. 

Pasturing the wheat stubble is discriminating in 
favor of rag weed as against the young clover. 

Is there a better crop than a good sod? Let it 
‘*bide a wee,” before plowing down. 

Keeping cool in mind and temper helps greatly to 
keep cool in body. 

Pinch off the new growth on the evergreens, to 
thicken them up. 


The quiet pe noon has come, 
A slumberous silence fills the sky, 
The fields are still, the woods are dumb, 
In glassy sleep the waters lie. 











(Gentie and harmless at ordinary times, but alert and sav- 
age when tramps and swindlers come in at the front gate.) ) 


Horseycultural Exhibitions is ‘the very appropri- 
ate name given by some one to those fairs the chief 
feature of which is horse-racing. What kind are 
you going to have in your section? 


I am heartily tired of hearing farmers growl 
about their business and pity themselves. There 
is no call for croaking, but when produce is low we 
should farm better, and try to make the farm pro- 
duce the family supplies as nearly as possible. 

Wa po F. Brown. 


Would you recommend Austrian and other for- 
eign government bondsasasafeinvestment. They 
are sold by a certain International Compeny ‘= 
New York City. 

No, we would not. The company is probably a 
fraudulent concern. 


We advise our enquiring subscribers that they are 
quite safe in not wasting even a postal card upon 
parties who advertise ‘land to be obtained with- 
out any cost.” Men who have land to give away 
can find enough takers withont going to the ex- 
pense of advertising. 


Do not destroy the song birds, and don’t permit 
any one else to do it, but when some pretended 
agent foran alleged “Ornithological Society” comes 
along and asks you to sign a pledge not todo so, 
“don’t you forget”’ that if you doso your signature 
will surely come back to you attached toa prom- 
issory note in the hands of “an innocent pur- 
@haser,”’ and you will have to pay! 


Resolved, That while we as patronsof husbandry, 
and representatives of the agricultural class, expect 
and shall insist upon, what is ours by right as welt 


| 


as by law, and are ems to yield this much and 
nothing more to other classes, we certainly depre- 
cate any ill-advised act or attempt to compromise 
this position and place us before the country as de- 
pendent upon State bounty.—Fulion Grange, Lan- 
caster Co., Pa. [Amen.—Ep. F. J.] 


| Ifourstomachs were lined with copper, porce- 
| lain or agate it might make little difference what 
we put into them, but considering the facts of our 
construction it is just as well to avoid all canning 
and preserving recipes that involve the use of sul- 


phurous acid, salicylic acid and similar poisons. 


They will be reeommended by high authorities as 
“perfectly harmless,” and the right to use recipes 
containing them will be sold to rural people at a 
high price. But the advice of the F. J. is, let them 
severely alone. 

OUR PORTRAIT GALLERY. 

If Mr. Williams had never done anything else in 
the world but write the practical essay upon Prun- 
ing and Training the Vine, which he read at the 
meeting of the American Horticultural Society at 
New Orleans during the great exposition, he would 
be entitled to a place high on the roll of those who 
have contributed to the welfare of their fellows. 

He was born fifty-six years ago, near Montclair, 
N. J.,“‘of poor but honest parents, on a poor but 
stony farm,” on which he yetlives. His educational 
advantages were limited to the three or four months 
of winter school usually allotted the farmer boy of 
from 10 to 14 years of age in those days, and at the 
latter age he began work in a factory at $1.50 per 
week, boarding himself, and aflerward learned the 
trade of cabinet making. At twenty-five he 
abandoned the shup because of the effect of dust 
and confinement upon his health, went back to the 
“old stony farm” and began tae work and study 
of horticulture, in which he has made fame, if not 
fortune. 

In 1865 he introduced the Kittatinny blackberry, 
which brought him national reputation, which has 
since been largely added to by the introduction of 
the Duncan strawberry and Montclair raspberry. 
In 1875 the N. J. State Agricultural Society was 
organized, and Mr. Williams elected its first Secre- 
tary, a position which he has held continuously 
to this time, though frequently asking to be re- 
lieved. His best work, however, has becn asa 
writer upon horticultural subjects, and his teach- 
ings, as disseminated by the leading papers of the 
country, have been a power in the advancement of 
the art of fruit growing. He has the faculty of say- 
ing all that should be said upon a given subject in 
the fewest words and plainest way. 

Mr. Williams is married, but has no children, his 
mother, and his wife’s mother, each over eighty 
years of age, ving with them, and enjoying their 


tender care. 
~ TOPICS IN SEASON. 
THE OUTLOOR. 

California will probably ship early potatoes and 
other vegetabies to New York next season. 

American canned meats seem to be taking the 
place of American made cheese in the English 
markets. 

The stems and waste of tobacco are to be used 
hereafterin the manufacture of “linen” paper. 
Pity it were not ali stems and waste. 


“A great many of our farmers are going to sow 
tame grass this spring.’”’—Kansas paper. Then Kan- 
sas farming will take a long step forward, 


The days of extravagant prices for thoroughbred 
cattle, of any breed, have probably gone by—very 
permanently. We bid them good speed. 


A convention and permanent organization of 
Mississippi grass growers gives promise of marked 
advance in that State’s material interests. 


Shall our pastures be left to continue running up 
to wood, or shall they again be reclaimed for the 
support of our flocks and herds.—A MASs, FARMER. 


Vermont has begun the experimentof paying its 
road tax in money instead of alleged labor. In ten 
years Venmont will have better roads and lighter 
road taxes than ever before. 


There are many localities in which the surplus 
of hay will make up for the shortagein wheat straw. 
There will be an abundance of forage for all the 
beasts, and of bread for all their owners. 














It is pretty clear that prohibitory legislation has 
not killed *“‘oleo” yet, and quite as clear that it 
never will. The true outlook forthe dairy business 
is in the adoption of ‘the best system of manage- 
ment toreduce cost and improve quality of butter.” 


The family churn will soon bearelic. The cream 





will all be taken to the creameries and made into 
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butter just as certain as the corn and wheat are 
taken to the mill and made into meal and flour. 


The area in winter wheat was less than last year 
and the yield not so good, but the increase of area 
in spring wheat nearly counter balances the de- 
crease in the former, so that the agregate will fall 
little short of last year’s crop, probably not over 
5,000,000 bushels. 

This year’s corn crop is sure to be larger than that 
of last year. 

The total output of oats is likely to exceed last 
year’s crop. 

The total yield of rye will be less than that of 1886 
while the yield of barley will be a trifle more. 

The probability is that the cotton crop will be as 
large as any we have ever had. 

The hay crop is good, asa whole, in New England; 
fair in the South; but poor in the West. 

The yield ot potatoes is likely to be about the 
Same as last year. 

New England and New York will havea fair crop 
ofapples. In the West and South the crop will be 
short. 

Owing tothe increased acreage planted in peaches 
there will probably be an abundance of this fruit 
although in some sections the crop is a failure.— 
Summary of Crop Reportin Rural New Yorker. 





THE FARM. 
The grain sprang thick and tall, and hid in green 
The blackened hill-side ; ranks of spiky maize 
Rose tike a host embattled ; the buckwheat 
Whitened broad acres ; sweetening with its flowers 
The August wind, 


Too many barnyards are in holes. Put the new 
barn up where all will be high and dry. 


Sow rye on any odd lot from which an early crop 
has been taken, rather than let it lie idle, even if 
the rye must be plowed down in the spring. 


My favoritesummer tipple is buttermilk, strained 
perfectly free from all particles of butter, and then 
put back in the milk house until quite cold. It 
stimulates, invigorates and medicates. JOHN. 


A half day eztra spent in giving an acre of land 
special preparation for wheat would cost $1.50. The 
three additional bushels of wheat it would proba- 
bly produce would be worth, even at 80 cents, $2.40. 
A gain of 90 cents or 60 per cent. on the investment. 


Whether for soiling, siloing, or curing for winter 
use, it is a waste to cut fodder corn toosoon. While 
in bloom it contains but 13 percent. of solid matter. 
W hen the ears are formed. and the kernels begin- 
ning to glaze, it has attained 25 per cent. of solids. 


The heavy hoe requires strength to lift the extra 
weight. The dull hoe requires strength in bringing 
it down again, to make it cut. These are mighty 
poor ways to use strength. Make the hoe lightand 
sharp, that the strength may be used for killing 
weeds and cultivating vegetables. Thatis only an 
illustration, the principle applies as well to the 
scythe, the cultivator and the reaper. 


Every farmer needs a roller but it is not always 
necessary to buy one ata high price. Old mowing 
machine wheels and axles may be made up by the 
local blacksmith into very good rollers. Drill holes 
in the rim of the wheels and bolt on narrow plank; 
take the axle, cut in two and weld a piece in the 
middle to make of the proper length. It is better 
to make the roller in two sections using four wheels. 
The frame must be attached tothe axles andshould 
have a box on it so that the roller can be weighted 
when necessary. 


The plank drag and pulverizer is a very useful 
implement in preparing lumpy ground for seeding. 
It is made by spiking stout plank onto scantling 
weather-board fashion, then turning the plank 
down and putting hooks on the ends of the scant- 
ling to hitch the team to. A writer in the Ohio 
Farmer prefers a similar implement made out of 
scantiing. He takes 4x4 inch stuff, bores a 5-8 inch 
hole corner-ways through each end and slips iron 
rods through these holes. Thé rods have a ring on 
oneend anda burron the other. He makes the 
pulverizer7 feet longand 7 scantlings wide. In his 
opinion it is better and cheaper than the plank 
drag. 


We are pretty well satisfied that it is better fora 
man who runs a moderate sized farm to own a 
small (one or two-horse) tread power,than to depend 
upon the large itinerant machines to do his thresh- 
ing. Leaving out of question the many other uses 
to which the power can be profitably put, itenables 
him to economize and make the best use of his 
straw and chaff by having itin sma}! quantities at 
a time, instead of being obliged to throw itall into 
the barnyard at once, to be more than half wasted, 
and less than half rotted into manure. Besides 





this the harvesting can all be done on rainy days, 
when out-door work cannot, Better send for circu- 
lars to the manufaturers who advertise ip F. J. 





TRUCK AND SMALL FRUIT. 
The best time to cut weeds is just before the seeds 
ripen. The roots are then the weakest and less able to 
endure the loss of the tops and to send forth new shoots. 


Cut out and burn all plants of raspberries and 
blackberries affected with the orange rust. 


The best grapes are always found in the shade of 
the foliage. Never pull off leaves near the clusters 
to let in the sunlight. 


August isthe month to sow lettuce for forcing 
during the winter. The prickly-seeded and savoy- 
leaved are good varieties. 

It is better to cut cucumbers than to pull them 
from the vines. Let noneripen on the vines unless 
for seed. For pickles, pick daily. 


A heavy coat of manure now will help the aspar- 
agus to make large strong roots for next spring’s 
service. How much peracre? All you can afford. 


Please tell me what is the earliest and whatisthe 
latest strawberry. YOUNG GARDENER. 

Plant May King or Crescent for early and Mount 
Vernon or Kentucky for late. 


Will you or some of your readers tell me what 
variety of gooseberry is most profitable togrow. In 
a plantation of 10,000 would it be advisable to plant 
more than one kind? Ifso, what kinds? 

A NEW JERSEY SUBSCRIBER, 

Who can tell him? 


To eradicate old raspberry patches, cut with an 
old fashioned self-raking reaper. When the canes 
are dry burn them, then with astrong team plow 
down the stubs. Run a harrow over the ground 
and gather the roots and burn them. No better 
month than August for this work. 


The English sparrow will steal the lettuce, turnip 
and cabbage seed. Pull up before it is fully ripe 
and hang in sheds or barns where it can be pro- 
tected from the thieves. It will ripen and make 
good stock so treated. Seeds do not need to be 
“dead ripe”’ to germinate and grow vigorously. 


According to Peter Henderson, rust on celery is 
the result of excessive moisture or its opposite, long 
continued drought. These conditions destroy the 
working roots of:ithe plants and the leaves blight 
in consequence. Celery loyes cool weather and 
when that comes the plants generally recuperate 
and outgrow the rust. 


I would like to learn of a successful treatment for 
the lice that infest cabbages in this vicinity. 
Buckland, Conn. Cc. O. W. 

Mix slaked lime and fiowers of sulphur equal 
parts, and dust lightly when the dew ison. The 
lime should be slaked with its own weight of water 
so as toslake dry. One pound of Pyrethrum to5 
pounds of plaster applied in the same manner will 
also kill them. 


A noted vineyardist sets his vines 6x8 feet and as 
they grow thins to 12x8, uses chemical fertilizers 
exclusively and gives perfectly clean culture. For 
stakes he cuts chestnut timber early in August, 
lets lie three weeks before trimming and then saws 
into stakes 3x3 inches, eight feet long which tie in 
a drying house one year. The bottoms are dipped 
in coal tar before setting. _ 


The eabbage worm has not been visibly affected 
by the hard things said against nim, nor have the 
numerous sure-cure remedies sensiby affected his 
appetite. Peter Henerson suggests the application 
of alum water, one pound of pulverized alum to 
three gallons of water. This will not injure the 
plant and may kill the worm. Pyrethrum, either 
in powder or solution, is effective. The great diffi- 
culty is to get any preparation on the worms, and 
to repeat the application as often as the successive 
broods hatch out. 


By the latter part of August or early in September 
the wood of currants and gooseberries will be 
ripened enough to make cuttings. Cutin lengths 
of six inches, tie in bunches of 15 or 20 and pack in 
boxes with butts up. Lay a little Sphagnum moss 
over the butts and set in acool cellar. Do not let 
the moss get entirely dry. It is easy, however to 
keep them too moist and thus cause mildew. Cut- 
tings put up in this way will have good rootlets by 
March following and nearly every one will grow. 


I do not believe in summer pruning grape-vines, 
but I do believe in and advocate summer-pruning 
raspberries, either black or red. I cultivated rasp- 
berries for over ten years in Indiana, often having 
from one to three acres in bearing ata time. After 
years of experimenting we settled upon the follow- 
ing plan: When the new canes were growing up, 


| fruit on this year. 








as soon as they reached a height of 20 to 30 inches, 
we went through the patéh with asharp knife and 
cut off the tip end of each new cane at from 18 to28 
inches from the ground, preferably under 20 inches 
rather than over it. The less growth you cut off 
the better, and the length removed should never 
exceed 6 inches, that isacane 26 inches high should 
should be left 20 in. long. As all the canes will not 
be high enough to top at the first time of going 
over the patch it will be necessary to repeat the 
operation two or three times. After the canes are 
topped once, do not cut them again, but allow the 
branches to grow unchecked until fall. During 
the winter, or early in the spring, before they start 
into growth, cut back these branches, leaving them 
only 6 to 15 inches long, according to the size and 
strength ofthe canes, Itis best when topping them, 
during the summer, to thin out the canes, leaving 
only from two to four, according to the size and age 
of the bush. 

Topping the canes causes them to grow more 
stocky, often fully double the size of those that are 
not topped. This increased size and stiffness ena- 
bles them to stand up against the wind on western 
prairies, without stakes, which is quite an impor- 
tant consideration. If the branches are cut back 
in summer, soon after they start, the result will be 
a lot of spindling twigs, often too smal) and tender 
to endurea cold winter, and certain to set more 
fruit than the cane can properly mature. By the 
plan I have described all these objections are 
avoided, and it has so many advantages that it 
only needs to be carefully tested to be adopted. 

Switzerland, Fla. W. C. STEELE. 

We cheerfully give place to the above amend- 
ment to the FARM JOURNAL’Sadvice on the subject 
of pruning red raspberries, and will only add that 
soil, varety and climate will modify the practice 
of growers in regard to the matter. 





THE ORCHARD. 
Hunt out borers. 
Keep out the cattle. 
Mulch the pear trees. 
Turn in the pigs and sheep, 
Feed will save the dying trees. 
Wash the trunks with soft soap, made thin. 
Better let trimming alone now, until next fall. 


Stake the bearing. young trees, before the wood 
ripens into crooks. 

Thin the peaches, and the apples, and the pears 
—quality, and quantity. 

Don't think of seeding down the young orchard, 
unless you want to destroy it. 

My Kieffer pear trees are the only ones that have 
s.o, A. 

Year after year we must reiterate the caution— 
never bruise the fruit. Even aslight bruise tends 
to early decay. 

Cut outof the orchard every worthless tree. Usu- 
ally a sick tree ought tobe slaughtered. It will not 
pay to doctor it. 

There is no use in putting away, for keeping, the ,. 
apple that has fallen to the ground. It hasa bruised + 
spot, and will rot, no matter how perfect it seems 
to be. 


Mortimer Whitehead, the popular lecturer of the 
National Grange, has one of the finest pear orchards 
in the state of New Jersey. It was planted by his 
own hands 18 years ago. 


Benj. F. Bee, of Harwick, Mass., writes that he 
has discovered a device by which borers can be 
kept from fruit trees which he is now testing with 
the best results so far. If it prove entirely success- 
ful, which he will ascertain by next fall, he pro- 
poses to get outa patent and give others a chance, 
for a consideration, to protect their trees from this 
— We hope Mr. Bee’s invention will prove to 

e a useful one, but we doubt the need of any pat- 
enton it. Patents rarely pay the inventor though 
they possess merit, and it is a troublesome joband 
a costly one to get out a patent that will hold good. 
Better let the people have the benefit of the device 
free for the chances are they will not be willing to 
pay for it, anyhow. 


This is the time to bud. When the bark of the 
stock lifts readily from the wood is the right time 
in the month. 

My system of pruning is entirely new to 
quince culture, and is one cause of my great suc- 
cess. After the leaves fall in autumn and before 
they start in spring. I go over every tree and cut 
back every shoot. Ifa foot growth was made the 
year before, cut off halt of it; if two feet, a little 
more than half, and if three feet grew, it will pay 
to cut off nearly two-thirdsofit. A judicious thin- 
ning out of older wood will also be found desirable. 
Then when the new growth starts, rub off the 
weaker buds so as to let but one shoot remain at 
each. As generally grown, the quince is too weak 
to have more than one shoot at a bud, but as I han- 
dle my trees, two, three, and even four shoots often 
seek to grow from the same place. This method of 
severe =: has been condemned as being un- 
natural. But experience proves the wisdom of this 
severe pruning of the wood and of an equally severe 

runing of the fruit. This is the teaching of W.w 

eech, of Vineland, N. J. Pretty good authority 
—— way Mr. Meech bas written a book on the 
“Quince” which will soon be out thr 
Orange Judd Co. vagh the 

The peach growers of Delaware and adjoining 
states do not take kindly to the suggestion to use 
gift packages for shipping theircrops. Baskets are 
now made of paper pulp. Thé cost of these in 
quantities will, it is said, be only about four cents 
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each. They are notonly cheap but well ventilated, 
lightandstrong. They may help tosolve the “gift 
package ” problem for this class of fruit. 


In the best “trimmed” orchard we were ever in 
neither axe nor saw marks could be seen. All im- 
proper and useless limbs had been pinched out in 
their early youth. 

It the peach trees seem to be affected with “‘yel- 
ground. 
dug out 


examine the body near the Possi- 


borer, and that can be 


lows,” 
bly it is only the 
with a knife. 


Three bushels of fruit may be worth more money 
in the market than five, if two bushels of the poor- 
est be culled out and fed to the stock at home. Bet- 
ter save the freight on the cullings 


A surface plowed by the pig’s noses, sown to 
clover, and pastured off by sheep, is a very 
sort of surface for an orchard, and incidentally, a 


bad one for the troublesome insects. 


good 


It is hardly worth while to fill the vacant spaces 
in the old orchard. Here patching will not pay. 
Make the best you can of it, but plant anew one to 
take its place after a few years more of service. 


The mother of the peach, quince and apple tree 
borer is busy, even now, in laying her eggs inthe 
stems of the trees. Old phosphate sacks, cut in 
strips, wound around the tree a little below the 
surface of the ground, and six or eight inches above, 
will serve as protection. _ 


What is the use of taking a crop of grain or grass 
off the young orchard? Whatever you gain that 
way you lose from the trees. Some people try to 
grow acrop of trees, a crop of fruit, and still another 
crop, on the same ground. No use. Grow one 
good crop and be satisfied. Don't be so greedy. 


Tell William Hursh that pear trees on light sandy 
soil need a wagon load of clay or heavy soil put 
under each tree at the time of setting, otherwise I 
have yet to see a pear tree bear well on light sandy 
soil, in which pears differ from all other fruit. 

Deckerville, Mich. Dr. G. C. VINCENT. 


asks (by letter) whether it injures fruit 
trees to burn caterpillars’ nests from them. We 
answer that this depends on the tree. Most small 
trees would be injured, large ones not. But it is 
better to cut off the affected limb with a pruning 
knife attached toa pole. This ought to be done 
before the worms spread much. Nip the young 
thingsin the bud. Such pruning willdono harm 
to a tree of the bearing age, or very little. 


M. P. C. 


If youintend to transplant any tree you now 
have, next spring, prepare it for the change by 
pruning the roots now. Takeaspadeor post spade 
and cutacirele around itfrom 2 to 4 feet away, 
severing every root. Slightly trim the top also to 
correspond. On removing the tree next spring it 
wili be found that a multitude of fibrous roots have 
started out at the severed parts; these will prove 
very valuable in giving the tree a startin its new 
place, and sustaining it the firstsummer. In this 
way quite large trees can be successfully removed. 


Some twenty-five years since we had a fine thrifty 
young apple tree so completely riddled full of holes 
in the bark of the trunk that it died whilein full 
leaf in the mid-summer. This was supposed to be 
the work of the red-head sapsucker. Now we are 
cutting up for firewood another large apple tree 
some two feet over at the butt, planted by our own 
hand less than thirty years ago, and it is literally 
riddled with holes in the larger upper limbs and 
body so that it has died, all but a few lower limbs. 
Insectivorous birds_do some damage in hunting 
the insect. S. F. L. 


Mr. George T. Powell, of The Chatham Courier, 
urges people who have a good orchard prospect to 
buy apple barrels now, in order to avoid the almost 
inevitable delay incident to postponement till the 
time of need. Strikes of working coopers are likely 
to occur during the season of rush, when there is 
better prospect of securing higher wages ;.and if a 
supply (which the manufacturers will @ladly de- 
liver at once to any farmer’s barn, as their storage 
room is full) be on hand advantage can be taken of 
an early market, which, many times, is favorable 
to immediate shipment, but is lost by waiting. 


Edwin Satterthwait recently in the Farm Jour- 
NAL recommended grass for an orchard and letting 
the branches remain low. . Now I differ from this; 
there are hundreds, if not thousands of apple trees 
ruined in this town each year from canker worms, 
while my trees remain undisturbed and are laden 
with choice fruits. I keet my orchards in culti- 
vation with a heap of barn-yard manure to each 
tree, taking the dirt from around the trunks of the 
trees once a year and apply fresh manure or wood 
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ashes, spread about twenty-five loads to the acre, 
and plowed in about six inches deep and I have as 
fine fruit as any one. When the trees are small I 
plant the ground with potatoes and hoe around the 
trees as well as the crops. J. D.8., Yantic, Ct. 


Here's a ladder for fruit picking that has been 
proven by practical men to be good, cheap and 
handy. Take a pole 4 or 5 inches thick at 
the butt, bark it, slip on a stout iron ring 2 
or 3 feet from the top, and saw it in half 
from butt to near the ring. Bore inch holes 
16 inches apart and put in good stout rungs, 
spreading the bottom 3 or 3% feet. Point 
the ends. Make 3 or 4 of them, the shortest 
one 12 feet, and the iargest twice as long. 
White pine makes a good pole—light and 
stiff when dry. 





There is a season of the year in which planting is 
rarely done, but which is, in the writer's opinion, 
the best of all, and that is late summer or very 
early fall, say early September in this locality. 
The growth of evergreens is hard by that time,and 
deciduous trees have ripened their wood and leaves 
fairly well. Very little pruning will be required in 
the case of evergreens, but deciduous trees should 
have their foliage taken off. Theearth is so warm 
at that season that when the tree is set it acts like 
a florist’s propagating bed, forcing out new roots 
in great quantity. The tree without its foliage, as 
recommended, is really like a cutting. It willroot 
s0 well in this warm earth that winter will find it 
firmly established, which is not the case when set 
late in October, as isgenerally done. If, when win- 
ter approaches, a mulching of manure or some ma- 
terial be applied around the tree to keep out frost, 
it almost ensures entire success. 

Remarks:—This is important, if correct. It is 
written by ason of Prof. Thomas Meehan, for the 
Germantown Independent. Weare inclined to be- 
lieve itis worth atrial. Mr. M. isa practical man, 
very observant in such matters, and writes very 
intelligently on horticultural subjects.—ED. 


I see you recommend sprinkling apple trees with 
a solution of Paris green to destroy the codling moth. 
How is that todoit? I did not suppose that this 
moth fed on the apple leaves, and the poison surely 
would not get to the worm inside of the fruit. This 
moth, I presume, like most of such insects in the 
winged state, eats very little of anything, and not 
likely any apple leaves, and is just as likely to be 
found about your house, or on any other tree, ex- 
cept just when it resorts tothe apple tree to de- 
posit its eggs in the young fruit. 

E. SATTERTHWAIT. 


Prof. W. A. Buckhart, Entomologist of the State 
Board of Agriculture, answers: The practice of 
spraying apple trees with either of the arsenical 
mixtures, Paris green or London purple, is sound. 
The spraying is done just after the flowers fall and 
as the fruit *‘sets.” At this time the codling moth 
lays its eggs in the eye of the forming fruit. The 
eye isa very neat little cup and holdsadrup ortwo 
of the liquid, and this will of course evaporate rap- 
idly—unless there be continuous cloudy and wet 
weather—yet the solid contents remain. The egg 
is hatched in this little cup or eye and the worm 
eats its way intothe fruit. If it eats but a minute 
portioa of the poison, as it is very likely to do, its 
fate issealed. But eating the poison is not the only 
way in which the wormisdestroyed. Arsenic and 
its compounds are what the doctors call *‘ escharo- 
tics,’”’ and the mere contact of a moderately weak 
arsenical solution with the skin of a worm, partic- 
ularly as yonng as these are before they enter the 
fruit, is sufficient to kill. Mr. Satterthwait is very 
right as to the life history of the insect. It is by 
taking advantage of the time “just when it resorts 
to the apple tree to deposit its eggs in the young 
fruit” that it can be destroyed by a thorough spray- 
ing with an arsenical solution. 


The following is from notes taken by a student 
from Prof. Budd’s class lectures in the Iowa Agri- 
cultural College: 

It is always the best to plant a low stemmed tree, 
because if the stems are high the sun is very liable 
to scald and burn the tree on the south side. On 
all trees it is best to have one straight stem and the 
others starting out from this. The best time to take 
up trees to setoutin the orchard isinthefall. After 
taking up make a trench about two feet deep, with 
one side straight down, and lay the trees in this 
with the tops turned toward the south; then cover 
them with earth, then a layer of trees and another 
layer of earth, etc., etc., until you get them all in 
when they should be entirely covered with dirt an 
left in that condition during the winter. The pro- 
cess I have just described is called “ heeling in.” 
If you cannot take up and heel in in the fall, it 
should be done ip the spring, for you will naturally 
enough cut the roots when taking up, and during 
the time they are heeled in they have time to 
recover ina great measure from the injury. We 
agree with Prof. Budd that trees ought to be obtain- 














ed in the fall (but not planted till spring.) Heel in 
in manner described by the Prof. Then you can 
plant in the spring without waiting for the nursery- 
men to forward your trees. You will be likely to 
get better trees by buying in the fall. So prepare 
the list now. 


Thin the fruit. Take off all the wormy specimens, 
all the knotty ones, all the under-sized ones and 
some of the fine ones. You will still have too 
many left on, most likely. Don’t be afraid. If 
“afraid” try a few trees, at any rate. 


A successful Connecticut peach grower suggests 
that yellows is often another name for starvation. 
Muriate of potash is both food and medicine. 

Those who intend to set out trees next fall or 
spring should be reading up now. Send for the 
catalogues and buy Thomas’ Fruit Culturist, ($2.) 

Overbearing is a fruitful cause of failure in peach 
growing. Save the trees by heroic thinning, 

Just after fruiting isa good time to trim fruit 
trees that have been neglected. 

Plow the ground now where the young orebard 
is to be planted next spring. 

Early pears are tender, and need careful handling 
and packing. 

Dust the pear slug with ashes, powdered lime or 
road dust. 
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SCAR W W. WHITE, Commission easadaaes in 
Butter, Eggs, Prte Pea 336 N. Front St Phila. 
Reference—J ud, udge D. Newlin Fell, Jobn Bowers & Co., Phila. 
t id T 
__ FARM! Exchange, ‘Noshville, ten Teni * GHE 


$7,000. 000. The G Greatest Bargain ever offered ina 
* vieginta farm. 1,000 acres of land beautifull 
situated, easily divid 


, convenient to three railroads, an 
suited to all crops of this section. 3,000 bearing grape vines. 
Price, 87 oud. 


200 Acres, $1, 200. 800 Acres, $0,000, 75 
Acres, 2, 000 


Vines, $1,500, 
Greensville Co., Va. al Bower P.O. ¢ 


M. A. TROTTE oR 
WONDERFUL NEW FRUI ITS: White and. Jobs 
: White and John 
Haas Peach; Jessie, Mammoth and Itasca Strawberries 3 
all kinds of Fruit Trees and best Smal’ Fruits at FAIR- 
VIEW NURSERIES. Estab. 1835. Oldest in tne State. Cat, 
and price-list free. C. H. PERKINS. Moorestown,N.J. 


By the Chase Nurseries. Honest 
and Energetic Men To solicit or. 
ders for their Nursery Stock, The 

i ily Full instructions 


business easily learned. 
given. Permanent Employment and Good Pay. State 
age and previous occupation. Name this paper. Address, 
R. G. CHASE & CO., 1430 So, Penn Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE GRANGER FAMILY FRUIT AND VEGETABLE 
EVAPORATORS. 


83.50, &6.00 AND. $10.00. 
Send for circular. E AST NU- 
FACT’G CO., 253 8 Fifth M3te Phila. 


CIDE 


R ary os = how 1 ~ wf ce 

M AC H | NERY cas Recent LoecE mata FREE 
FRUIT GROWERS 

FARMERS, HOUSEREEP ERS, 

OUR NEW FRUIT EVAPORATOR 


GOOD AGENTS! 
BAKER, COOKER or STEAMER. Practical 
Invention. Used on any cook, oil or gas stove, every da 
in the year to profit. IT HAS NO RIVAL. The yrice Will 
suit. Lliustrated Catalogue sent free. Seeing is_ believing. 
Address atonce. GOULD & THORNDIKE, 
Hardware Dealers and Manut’t’rs, Vineland, N. J. 


~ Read ‘Broadcasting, vs. Drilling Winter 


Grain,” by Henry STEwarr, mailed free to 
farmers who name this paper. Address, 
_ DUANE H. NASH, Millington, N. J. 


EMPIRE DRILL 
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Homes, Timber, Mineral al Lands for sale 
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THE HOUSEHOLD. _ 


The Homes of a Nation are its Strongest Forts. 
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Those who sneer habitually at human nature 
* are among its worst and least pleasant samples.— 
Nicholas Nickleby. 


* * 


Give me the house where kindness seeks 
To make that sweet which seemeth small; 
Where every lip in fondness speaks, 
And every mind hath care for ail, 
Whose inmates live in glad exchange 
Of pleasure free from vain expense; 
Whose thoughts beyond their means ne'er range, 


Nor wise denials give offense. 


Cease repining ; behind the clouds is the sun still 
shining. 


When you bury an old animosity, never mind a 
tombstone. 


OLD BACHELORS. 
BY MARY SIDNEY. 

It falls to my lot sometimes, as I move along, to 
touch people in very tender places. My article in 
April number did a little mashing of some soft toes. 
The few remarks about bachelors were too heavy to 
be borne in silence. I have received an article from 
the F. J. office, which was intended for publication, 
and I am sorry room could not be found for it entire. 
I quote the most important poiuts : 

“Mrs. S. seems to wholly forget that when she de- 
nounces bachelors, she does injustice to many noble 
hearts and many public benefactors. 1 might with equal 
propriety, assert that ‘‘maids”’ were insignificant, without 
hearts, and unworthy of any sympathiy. But I know 
that by so doing I would do injustice to many. We 
should not judge a class of persons by the character of 
a single individual. 

“There is one condition that is sadly overiooked by the 
majority of matrimonial aspirants, viz: the congeni- 
ality of the contracting parties. This fact accounts for 
the filling up of our court records with divorce cases, 
separations, elopements and domestic difficulties in gen- 
era]. Undoubtedly none but those possessing mature 
minds are capable of seiecting congenial companions, 

‘**T know many men who have become bachelors be- 
cause they failed to find suitable companions. Such men 
are wise beyond a doubt, and should command the re- 
spect of all, even of the * old maids,’”’ 

After mentioning Christ, John the Baptist, Paul 
and Lazarus, as bachelors and public benefactors, he 
winds up thus: 

“I know many young men whose determinations are to 
remain single until they have provided a home. This is 
not a condemnabdie resolution, but unforseen hindrances 
vften cause them to waitalongtime. I hope Mrs. S. will 
be a little more lenient in her bachelor views in the fu- 
Honor to whom honor is due.” 

Academia, Pa. Gr LE 

I am sorry if I have not ‘‘rendered honor to whom 
honor is due,” and must make haste to do justice, if 
I can to the “‘ noble hearts ” my few hastily-written 
words have so wrorged. But I don’t think I said 
bachelors were “‘ insignificant and without hearts,” 
&c. On the contrary I think they are mostly well 
filled with affection for themselves, and have liberal 
ideas of their own importance. I quite agree with 
my critic, that a class should not be judged by one. I 
do not know even one though of the bachelor per- 
suasion, for whom it would be worth while to honor 
the whole fraternity. Of course I am speaking of 
‘old bachelors.” I do not mean young, unmarried 
men whom the dictionary would rank as_ bachelors, 
but of old fellows, old enough to know ‘‘ which side 
their bread is buttered.” I think there will be 
some difficulty in getting the ‘old maids” in the 
same boat. There will have to be a re-organization 
of social customs first. Women can not go out to 
select for themselves—they must wait—and if none 
come along they can love, there is nothing left for 
them but single blessedness ; and they are entitled 
to all praise for doing the best they can in their nar- 
row spheres, even if that best is a companionless 
old age. 

It was not of woman bnt of man that God said,‘‘It 
is not good that he should be alone.” It was not of 
woman, but of man that it was declared, ‘‘ There- 
fore shall he leave his father and his mother and 











shall cleave unto his wife,” nor was His blessing 
poured out upon man alone, but upon the wedded 
pair. Courtship has been in the hands of man from 
the beginning, and if he won’t ‘‘ cleave” woman 
-an’t, and she will not be condemned. 


The logic about congeniality and divorces as above | 


quoted, smacks of the “‘ affinity ” theory we hear so 
much of, which literally means ‘‘free love.” In this 
land of the free nobody but fools would marry witb- 
out thinking they were getting suited in companions, 
and if after the knot is tied they discover their mis- 
take, they must remember that the marriage cere- 
mony says for ‘** better or for worse.” It does not 
say so Jong as this man or this woman may continue 
congenial and agreeable, and altogether lovely, but 
until death breaks the contract. That none but 
mature minds are capable of selecting congenial 
companions is a question. Young people often grow 
into one another’s ways more readily than older ones. 
They are more pliuble and capable of being moulded 
to suit circumstances. 

My toes have been stepped upon, and I must 
squirm a little; for I was married before I was of 
age, while very green, but the court as yet records 
no divorce case in consequence; 80 was my mother 
and mother-in-law, and they both passed the golden 
anniversary and went down to honored graves after 
as long and happy and successful lives as is usual, 
even though our fathers, almost as young, were not 
always of their way of looking at things. One often 
sees second marriages made after the judgment is 
supposed to be well ripened by years and experience 
that are most unhappy and sometimes end in sepa- 
ration. 

What is congeniality ? Isn’t it an egotistical idea, 
to think you can not be happy with any one who is 
not just like yourself? I am under the impression 
that people are as often drawn towards their oppo- 
sites as otherwise. This is a wise arrangement of 
Providence for the benefit of generations to come. If 
none married but those of the same natural charac- 
teristics, wouldn't we by-and-by be a nation of . lop- 
sided, one-ideaed, unbalanced cranks? If people in 
the marriage relation would think more about their 
own duty, and moan less over others who are falling 
short, they would find a peace and happiness that 
would more surely endure unto the end. The old 
bachelors, who are such ‘‘because they failed to find 
suitable companions,” are certainly objects of pity. It 
is mournful. Ye who have tears to shed might with 
propriety let fall a bucketful apiece over these unfor- 
tunate bipeds who in a world full of women can not 
find one fit to marry. Where would they have been 
had their fathers been as hard to suit as they are ? 
Isn’t it a sorrowful evidence of a loose screw in the 
Omnipotent workmanship that these ‘* wise” men 
who *‘ should command the respect of all” were left 
unprovided for, and not permitted to order for them- 
selves a few female oddities who could have found 
favor in their sight? Their condition is as deplora- 
ble as that of those pious people who among hun- 
dreds of religious sects, can find none that they can 
indorse. 





The scriptural characters referred to, except the | 


Apostle Paul, all died or were slain while yet young 
in life —too young to have the term old bachelor right- 
fully applied to them. The bachelors whom it has 
been my privilege to know have none of the apostolic 
attributes about them except it bein abstaining from 
marriage. They are not constuntly out on mission- 
ary journeys, suffering all manner of revilings and 
persecutions and imprisonment, as did Paul in build- 
ing up the Christian church, or they would be very 
excusable for celibacy. On the contrary, the repre- 
sentative bachelor of our day gives his closest atten- 
tion to the important “‘I.” He don’t marry, but he 
has a sort of sentimental hanging after some woman, 
giving her just enough kindly attention to make her 
believe maybe he is in earnest, and to keep more sin- 
cere gentlemen from her door. I am sure I shall be 
accused of injustice again, for I have no words to do 
entire justice to these old gallants who will neither 
marry or let it alone. An eminent Divine says, “ it 
is given man but once to be soft,” and I am sure no 
one can respect a perpetual squash. Ihave known 
in my time, however, a few worthy bachelors, but 
they have been too few for my critic to permit me to 
write them down as representatives of the whole 
class. They were not forever paying their ‘‘distresses” 
to some one they never intended to marry ;_ but yet 
scarcely any remained single to the end. 

It is a very good thing for young men to look 





towards providing homes ; but even this may be car- 
ried to extremes. It isgnot worth while for a young 
man to work and stint himself till he is in the “* sear 
and yellow leaf” for the purpose of taking a wife to 
a home of idle Juxury. Any good and wise woman 
would be willing to help him share the work of 
home-making if he is industrious and of no bad 
habits. It is quite time for the tide to set in against 
those dolls of society who think husbands and ser- 
vants are the ones to attend to the world’s necessary 
work. Nine cases out of ten they are not handsome 
enough for ornaments, nor agreeable enough to 
serve as entertainment for the family. Let the old 
bachelors and frivolous women step to the rear, for 
there is where they belong. 
CONCERNING CERTAIN DOMESTIC 
AFFAIRS. 
For young housewives who do not know enough, and 
older ones who do not know too much, 

There is no mystery or luck about the successful 
canning of fruits. If certain rulesare followed fail- 
ure is almost out of the question. The fruits and 
vegetables should be only justripe, never over-ripe, 
perfect of their kind, and the sooner they are taken 
from the tree, or garden and sealed up in the cans, 
the better. All germs of fungus growth or fermen- 
tation in the cans or fruit, must be destsoyed by 
heat, and all the germs in the air must be kept out 
by careful sealing of the cans, Fruit that must be 
pared darkens by exposure to the air, so it is better 
to prepare only about enough to fill two jars or cans 
atatime. While it is cooking more can be peeled. 
It is difficult to cook a large amount evenly, that 
at the bottom being done souner than that on top, 
and if it is stirred while cooking the shape is in- 
jured. For very particular canning it is better to 
put the truit into jars as soon as peeled, cover it 
with a syrup of boiled sugar and water, put on the 
rubbers and tops and cook in water raised slowly 
to the boiling point, then seal tightly. 

For ordinary canning cook the fruit in a@ porce- 
lain-lined or granite kettle, fill the cans, let them 
stand with covers on till the fruit “‘settles down,” 
fill again with hot syrup, and seal tightly. The 
tops should have been dipped in hot water first to 
destroy any germs, and toexpand them. A sortof 
funnel comes, of which we have given an illustra- 
tion, with a flaring top, a handle, and a neck nearly 
as large as the top of the jar, which isa great con- 
venience in filling the jars. 

There is no necessity for using sugar in canning 
fruits, but such as need it to make them palatable 
are better if it is cooked with them. This can be 
done where they are used just as well if they are 
emptied into a kettle, the sugar added, cooked a 
little, cooled and served. 

The tomato is a native of South America, and 
was introduced into England in 1596, but it was 
long distrusted as an article of food. The Italians 
first dared use it freely, the French next, and after 
eying it askance for generations, John Bull ven- 
tured to taste, and having survived, began to eat 
with increasing gusto. Our grandmothers called 
them “love apples,’ and adorned their chests 
of drawers, and high mantel shelves with them, 
Now one could hardly gotothe desert of Sahara 
without finding empty tomato cans strewn in his 
path. They area very wholesome vegetable and 
have an excellent effect on the system; they can be 
cooked in such a variety of ways as will suit every 
taste. We think about the best way to cook them 
for supper and breakfast is to heata little butter in 
a frying pan and set them in skin side dowr after 
cutting them across the middle. Season with sait, 
pepper, and a “‘suspicion” of sugar, about a half 
teaspoonful toa pan of them. Let them cook a 
long time till brown underneath, then turn, and 
fry a little more. Then just before you take them 
up pour a little rich cream over them and let it boil 
up once, just enough to heat it. 

“ All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” 
and it has the same effect on Jack’s father and 
mother. Everybody needs to take some “lazy days,” 
and now that harvest is over is a good time totake 
a trip to mountains or sea-shore or to visit distant 
relatives; or at any rate to get up a neighborhood 
pic-nic. Life ismuch pleasanter ina neighborhood 
where there is sociability, and where each contrib- 
utes his or her share toward a general good time. 
Sandwiches are the most convenient shape in which 
to take provisions, and this is an excellent way to 
make them. Butter the end of a loaf, slice it off 
thin with a keen knife. Make as many slices thus 
as you wish, then cut them in triangles, or in half 
slices if you prefer, only have them of equal dimen- 
sions that they may pile into a neat parcel. Lay 
the filling thickly on the buttered side of one piece 
and press the other gently upon it. Chop some 
boiled ham lean and fat, very fine; season with 
pepper and if you like sume made mustard, The 
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yolks of two or three bard boiled eggs minced and 
worked in with the meat makes a pleasant change; 


grated cheese, to each cupful of which the yolks of 


three hard-boiled eggs have been minced,and added 
makes mostappetizing filling. Itshould berubbed 
to a paste, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 
These are extra good made with Graham bread. 

This recipe for canning corn is highly commended 
by several subscribers who declare that it alone is 
worth more than the price of the paper. Use young 
fresh corn, cut it raw off the ears, and fill Mason 
jars with it. It takes about thirteen ears toa quart 
jar. Usethe little end of a potato masher, and 
press it into the jars until the milk runs over the 
top, then screw the lid on tight. When a number 
of jars are filled put into a boiler of water with 
cloths between to prevent breakage. Be sure and 
bave the jars entirely covered with water, which 
need not necessarily becold. Boil five hours; when 
done tighten the covers, as they loosen while boil- 
ing; wrap the jars in brown paper and putina cool 
dark place. Besure and have good, tender, fresh 
corn, for although it will, if properly done, come 
out of the jars as good as when it went in, it will 
not be any better. 

A handsome rug is the “chenille” rug, which may 
be made of old woollen dresses, mixing them with 
scraps of cloth. Every atom of woolen material, 
however small may be used in them. Cut goods 
bias ii strips about an inch wide, and gather 
through the middle with a strong, doubled thread, 
drawing them up quite tightly, and give them an 
occasional twist. Just string on one piece after 
anotiver without sewing together and with no re- 
gard to the lengths as the shorter the pieces the 
better it willbe mixed. You can make it in strips 
double the length you wish your mat, and have it 
woven at the carpet weaver's forabout thirty cents, 
or sew it on one strip after another on to a founda- 
tion of burlap. A crocheted edge, or some fringe 
improves it. Braided mats are easily made, and 
are durable. The strips of cloth should be of one 
size when rolled together for braiding, the thin 
pieces wide, and thick ones narrow. The braiding 
should be firm and even, sewed with best carpet 
thread, and the stitches hidden beneath the folds 
of cloth, that the thread may not wear off. If 
braided with five instead of three strands, less sew- 
ing is required, 


HOMELY WRINKLES. 
* Watching the bees, he oft is stung 
Who o'er the hive too close his head has hung, 
So, too, and righteously, he fares 
Who thr usts himsel/ in other folk’s affairs.” 


Charred corn fed in limited quantities, is good 
for laying hens 

A small bag of charcoal hung in a rain water 
barrel purifies the water. 

Leave about two peaches in each can, with the 
stones in them, to improve the flavor. 

Thin yeast will rise more quickly than thick 
yeast. Mrs. M. A. L. 

A small piece of salt pork cooked with string 
beans adds a flavor and richness liked by many. 

Tell the breadmakers that salt or meal is better 
than soap for washing hands before and after mix- 
ing bread. 

Powdered borax, mixed with powdered sugar, 
and scattered in their haunts, will prove death to 
roaches and ants. 

Watermeions are ripe when the little wiry look- 
ing coil opposite the stem of the melon is perfectly 
dry and dead-looking. 


Milk is good for chicks even in the hot weather 
of August. But do not set out enough at once to 
last two or three days. 


Tell the readers of F.J. to put Persian insect 
powder in the beans they keep for seed, to prevent 
the bean weevil from destroying them. 


Be careful not to bruise or crush lettuce when 
preparing it for salad as it makesit wilt. Itshould 
be pulled apart with the fingers,not cut with a knife. 


In preparing peaches for canning always cut 
them in half and remove the stone before paring, 
as they are much less likely to be bruised and 
broken. 


A pair of old scissors hung up on a nail in the 
kitchen will be found of almost daily use. They 
are often more handy to use thaa a knife; at least 
this is our experience, 


If you can some sweet corn according to the 
directions we have given elsewhere, dry some this 
way, and tell us which you like best when you 
come toeatit. Pick the corn when just right for 
table use, or younger than many people like it. Do 
this early in the morning, husk and cut it off 
immediately, spread on earthen dishes so the dish 
is just covered from sight, then put intheoven. If 





you are so fortunate as to havean old-fashioned 
| oven, put it in as soon as your bread comes out. It 
willthen be just the right heat, and this is the 
nicest way todry corn. But if you have none, put 
it in the stove oven, and stir and turn often, so it 
will not burn. In the old-fashioned oven it need 
not be turned, but left till next morning; it can 
then be taken out, put in a large paper bag, hung 
ina dry place, and shaken occasionally for a day 
or two, then put away for winter. It should be 
pulled early in the morning so as to be dry by 
night as it will not be so good if it gets cold and 
has to be heated again to finish. 


A broken friendship may be soldered, but will never 
be sound. 





HOW TO DO THINGS. 

To spice watermelons, use only the rind, remove 
the green outside and boilin waiter until tender 

| and drain ina colander; to each seven pounds of 
fruit allow three pounds of sugar, three pints of 
vinegar, half a cup of spices, made up of equal parts 

| of cinnamon, cloves, and allspice. Boil the fruit in 
this syrup until well struck through, then take it 
out and boil the syrup quite thick. (herein lies the 
secret of success,) pour it over the fruit while hot. 


| It keeps well without sealing. 


Cracked wheat makes an excellent dessert. Pick 
over a tinful, grind itin a coffee mill, sift it, and 
keep the fine part tilllast. Put the coarse to boil 
in two quarts of water, and let it cook slowly 
for two hours or more. When done stir in the 
fine part and let it cook a few minutes, stir- 
ring allthetime. Do not make it too stiff! Stir 
in half a cup of sugar, and a teaspoonful of extract 
lemon, Eat cold with sugar and cream. L. H. 


A pretty and convenient toilet table can be made 
of twoempty dry goods’ boxes 
laid on their sides, one above 
the other, and covered with 
cretonne or chintz The 
shelves make convenient 
packing places. 

In answer to request for re- 
cipe for mushroom catsup: 
Gather fresh mushrooms,take 





| care \ are 1, worm eaten,put them in a covered 


stew pan without water, and stew them over a very 
slow fire, then take them out and strain them 
through a thick cloth or towel. To every pint of 
the liquor add a teaspoonful of salt, one of ground 
mace, one of garlic, one of red pepper, and then 
return to the stew pan (washed out clean) and let 
it boil until reduced one-half or more. Bottle it 
with a teaspoonful of sweet oil at the top. 


To make good preserves with a real peach flavor, 
the peaches should be ripe, but not at all soft. 
Allow about one pound of sugar to three of peaches. 
put the sugar anda little water in the preserving 
kettle, and when it stews clear, put in the peaches, 
cooking only from three to six pounds at a time. 
When they are clear take them up into jars, fill up 
with the syrup and seal. This is the way Ruth 
Brown does them, and hers taste more like peaches 
than any one ever eat anywhere else. 


We do not think there can be a better corn pud- 
ding made than this: Grate the corn from two 
dozen ears of young corn, add a little less thana 
pint of good milk,two eggs well beaten, a quarter of 
a teacup of flour, the same of butter, half a table- 
spoonful of sugar, and enough salt to give it a good 
sweet taste. Bake in a well buttered earthen dish, 
in a hot oven foran hourandahalf. Place on the 
table browned, and smoking hot, and eat with 
plenty of fresh butter. 


Green corn makes good soup. Grate the grains 
off half a dozen ears, scrape the cobs, and then boil 
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twenty minutes, remove the cobs, and add the corn, 
Season with salt and pepper and boil twenty 


| minutes longer; add a quart of milk, and boil a few 
| minutes. Mix a tablespoonful of flour with one of 
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butter, adding alittle milk or water to make it 
smooth. Stiritinto thesoup. Beat two eggstoa 
foam, and stir rapidly into the soup, and serve 
directly. RUTH BRown. 


We do not think any of our lady readers who keep 
house can afford to be without the “‘ Henis Press 
and Vegetable Strainer,” 
shown in the illustration. For 
mashing potatoes it is a per- 
fect gem, and in pressing the 
juice from grapes and other 
fruits it is indispensable to 
any one who has ever used it. It iseasily cleaned. 
All hardware and many country stores keep it, 
but when they do not, 60 cents addressed to the 
makers, Chas. F. Henis Co., 148 No. 7th St., Phila~ 
delphia, will take one by mail to any part of the 
United States. 


A good pic-nic dish is veal loaf. Use three anda 
half pounds of veal, a cup of bread crumbs, a tea~ 
spoonful of salt, one of onion juice, half a pound of 
ham, two eggs, half a teaspoonful of pepper, the 
same of sage, cloves, and allspice. Chop the un- 
cooked veal and ham very fine, add to them all the 
other ingredients, the eggs well beaten, mix thor- 
oughly, and press intoasquare pan to mould; when 
shaped, turn it out on a baking pan, brush it over 
with beaten egg and bake ina slow oven for two 
hours, basting three or four times with a tablespoon- 
ful of butter in half a cup of boiling water. Serve 
cold, cut in thin slices. 





In answer to question how to preserve citron 
melon: Slice and peel three large ones; remove 
the seeds and slice into pieces a little over an inch 
thick, and about two inches long, weigh itand allow 
three-quarters of a pound of granulated sugar to 
each pound of melon. Scrape and cut into slices 
half a pound of fresh, green ginger. Puta pint of 
water into a preserving kettle, stir in the sugar, and 
let it boil, stirring, till clear; put in the ginger and 
citron, and cook over aslow fire until pieces are 
tender, and ot a clear, transparent, pale yellow 
eolor. When it is about half cooked, add from four 
to six lemons, according to taste. Take out the 
seeds and cut them in slices. The syrup snouid be 
about the color and consistency of rich maple 
syrup. This preserve will keepa long time, if paper 
dipped in brandy is laid closely over it when cold. 
Tie up with stout paper, and store ina cold, dry 
place. 

HEALTH HINTS. 

Bodily enjoyment depends upon health, and health 
upon temperance. 

It is strange that people will continue to empty 
their sink spouts into the ground near their wells, 
and then wonder at the providences of God that 
are in fact the improvidences of man. 


After bathing or swimming, the ears are some- 
times stopped up and full of water. Turn the head 
over on the side, and hopthreeor four times on one 
foot, when it will come out with a warm rush, 


It pays to take off all your clothing and putona 
night-dress when you lie down even for ashort time, 
You will rest better and feel much fresher when 
you get up and put them on again. Put the clothes 
in the air or sun in the meantime. 

Twenty-four years ago Mrs. Elizabeth Kohr, re- 
siding at 1044 Cherry street, Reading, while sewing 
ran a needle into her hand near her thumb. The 
needle broke offand the piece remaining in the 
flesh was never extracted. It gave her puin fora 
few days, and after that she felt it no longer. Re- 
cently asmall lump formed on her back which 
| grew very painful. Finally s she e pressed: oni it, when 
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the identical piece of needle which was broken off 
in her thumb twenty-four years ago protruded and 
she pulled it out. 


To test drinking water for impurities, and “about 


this time”’ is a good time to do it, drop a grain of - 


Permanganateé of Potassa into a glass of the water 
*and if it colors it a dirty or muddy color, or brown, 


it is not fit for man, beast, or poultry, and is prob- | 


ably loaded with germs of typhoid and diphtheria. 
Seek a newsupply at once, and pending the finding 
of one, boil the water for half an hour, and cool be- 
fore drinking. Be particularly suspicious of well 
water that is sparkling, or effervescing. 

S. Attleboro, Mass. J.C. WIGHTMAN, 


The moist heat and sudden changes of tempera- 
ture of this season are conducive of cholera morbus, 
dysentery andsummercomplaint. Ouroldinjunc- 
tion to temperance, cleanliness, avoidance of chills, 
and careindietareagaininorder. Donotbeafraid 
toeat fruit and vegetables, only be careful that they 
are fresh, and neither over, nor under-ripe. 


Alcohol is in no sense, orunderany circumstances 
a blood nutrient, nor does it promote digestion, but 
just the contrary; it does not strengthen, but 
weakens the muscularsystem. Whisky taken into 
the system, even asa doctor’s prescription is poison 
and nothing else. 


The white of an egg beaten toa stiff froth, with 
two teaspoonfuls of sugar, the juice of one lemon, 
and a glass of warm water added is an excellent 
remedy for hoarseness. 


When you are well let yourself alone; you can 
never be better than well. 

The best medicine for children is fun, frolic, out- 
door play and unrestraint. 


OUT-DOOR NOTES. 
In the latter days of summer, 
When the thistledown is flying, 
An incessant, lonesome murmur 
From the withering fields and hedges, 
Through the long, long day arises, 
In the twilight waxing stronger, 
Till when moon and stars are beaming. 
In the stilly midnight watches, 
On the wakeful ear it pulses 
Lonesome, desolate, and dreary, 
Asif earth her bloom had ended, 
And the people all were dreaming, 
From their couches ne’er to waken, 
But at length to moulder wholly 
Into ashes, dust, and darkness. 
’Tis the herald of the autumn ; 
Tis the Yankee cicad’s murmur ; 
> Tis the August cricket singing 
Dirges o’er the waning summer, 
While the sobered, fading landscape 
Quivers with his tireless accent. 


If the garden cannot be kept in good order, it is 
too large. 

Keep the egg plant fruit from the ground witha 
wisp of straw or hay. 

+ Asmelons approach maturity, turn them that 
they may ripen evenly. 

Do not allow sweet potato vines to take root at 
the joints ; move them at each hoeing. 

* Wherever itsabundant droppings are seen on the 
ground, hunt on the vine for the worm. 

Gather seed as they ripen, those that come early 
are best, label at once, and when dry and clean, 
store in a dry place away from mice. 

If fowls are shut up ina poultry yard where they 
cannot get insects to eat they ought to be fed with 
some animal food, such as scraps from the table, 
butcher's offal, or at least with milk, sweet orsour. 


R. R. says he made soap out of the cabbage worms 
that were eating his plants. He sprinkled heavily 
with fresh wood ashes, each plant, jarring it with 
his foot as he did so that the ashes might go down 
between the leaves. It rained soon after, and he 
thinks the worms must have turned into soap and 
fertilized the plants for they went on growing 
harder than ever. 


In answer to question what to plant ina village 
garden, Mrs. Chas. Cook, Oshkosh, Wis., says: 

Plant :—First, A tight board fence aroundit. Sec- 
ond, The bones of fowls, and earcasses of cats and 
dogs, found within it. Third, Common vegetables 
that you like, and that can be grown without. too 
much labor on your partienlar soil. Don’t spread 
yourself over the whole “Seed Catalogue ;” you are 
“too small a piece of butter for so large a piece of 
bread.” a 


Seeds of the Sweet William sown next month 
will produce plants that will winter over well,with 
a little protection from leaves, and the young plants 
will be ready to make an early growth in the spring. 
There is a great advantage in sowing seeds of the 


| covering. 





hardy annuals, and some perennialsand biennials, 
in the fall. Make a nice, mellow bed and sow the 
seeds in rows, not more than half an inch deep, 
and water, and then cover it over with some grass” 
clippings, to keep it moist. Water occasionally, as 
needed, and when the plants appear remove the 


If you wish your geraniums todo you credit next 
winter set slips now, or if you take up plants keep 
them pinched or trimmedinshape. Amateur gar- 
deners usually hesitate as much over usingaknife 
as if the plants could feel pain, and in consequence 
their plants show long, lanky stems with a tuft of 
leaves at thetop. Theright way isto prepare them 
long before potting them, to cut back the stems so 
the plant will form a low, rounded head; remove 
altogether such branches as will make it too 
crowded. Cut just above a bud. 


We are in receiptofa pretty little aneroid barom- 
eter from A. I. Root, Medina, O., which he sells for 
$2.50. It resembles asmall clock and can be sent by 
mail for 10 cents extra to pay postage. Farmers 
and gardeners who will take the trouble to study 
these instruments and learn what their changes 
mean will find them exceedingly useful in fore- 
casting the weather. Mr. Root bas a peculiar way 
of reading the indications which we give for the 
benefit of our readers. He says: ‘My method of 
using any barometer is to pay little or no attention 
to where the indicator or mercury stands. When 
you wish to know what the weather will be, tap 
the instrument with the endof your finger. Ifthe 
indicator (or mercury) falls, there is a prospect of 
rain;if it rises, you are pretty safe in deciding 
there will be no rain very soon. If a considerable 
storm is approaching, the mercury will keep falling 
for some hours, and it will drop a little every time 
you touch it, even though you tap itas often as once 
an hour. When it keeps dropping for several 
hours, look out for a storm or a big wind. If it 
keeps rising for several hours, go on with your 
work and you will very seidom be misled.” 


MODES AND MANNERS. 

True politeness creates perfect ease and freedom; it 
and its essence, is to treat others as you would have them 
treat you. 

Never say “gent” for gentleman; it is a detesta- 
ble expression. ‘‘ Fellow” is only a shade less ob- 
jectionable. Say a man, ora boy, a young man, or 
a gentleman, which ever you mean, 





It is usually a relief to a hostess to have her vis- 
itor entertain herself for a part of the morning at 
least, and this she will generally be glad to do ifshe 
has a cheery, comfortable room, some writing ma- 
terials, interesting books, and an easy chair in 
which to enjoy them, 


Much prettier and more satisfactory for summer 
wear are the light-weight cream-colored woolen 
fabrics that come now, than the stiff, unbecoming 
pique and cambric dresses worn solong. They save 
so much washing and ironing, too, although they 
may be washed when necessary, but of course will 
shrink some. But with care they may be worn one 
or two seasons without cleaning. 


Never take the meal time to tell of the shortcom- 
ings of servants or the naughtiness of the children, 
the symptoms of your own or others’ ailments or 
the details ofaccidents or misfortunes. Butifthere 
is a bit of fun, a cheery piece of news, an item of in- 
formation, or a fine or funny point inthe morning 
paper, give these to the family with their food. A 
good laugh helps digestion. 


There are some certain marks of a lady, no mat- 
ter what her surroundings or circumstances may 
be. These are agentle voice, refinement, shown in 
her choice of language, and neatness in her dress. 
Few need plead want of time as an excuse for un- 
tidiness, forif love of order, and neatness are innate 
in the character, they will prove themselves, even 
when the handsare burdened with cares that would 
seem to be an excuse for untidiness. And there is 
no excuse for slang, exaggeration, or affectation in 
language except ignorance, or natural vulgarity. 


The fashionable way of wearing the “invisible” 
veil so useful for keeping one’s hair in good order, 
is to put it on under the bonnet. It is rounded at 
the top, and a thread run through itso it may be 
full enough not to flatten the hair, or entangle the 
eyelashes. 


When a man goes off on a vacation, he aims for 
the sea-shore where he may sail and swim, or to 








the woods where he: may fish and hunt, or at least 
to another city where he may see something new, 
and get shaken out of the ruts, whereas a woman 
is more apt to take some sewing and a deal of fancy 
work and go-a-visiting, or boarding, and all the 
difference between her home life and vacation 
being that she is living in some one else’s house, 
and doesn’t have the meals tosee to, which is much 
to be sure, but not enough of a change. If she 


spends her vacation making tidies and small talk 
she will not find herself much bettered by it. 


WANTED TO KNOW 
How to rid a cellar and yard of snails. 
How to keep knives that are not in use frum rusting, 
and how to remove rust spots that have already eaten in- 
to them. R. B. 


How to prevent whitewash from rolling off a wall as 
fast as appligd. There is apparently no — or grease 
on the wall. Mrs. A. H. B. 





MARKET RECORD. 

This record is intended rather for future than preaent 
reference as showing the course of the markets from month 
to month and year to year. Hereafter it will be referred to 
with curiosity and perhaps with profit. 
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Fiour, family 350 @ 425 Lambs........ 27% @ 287 
“ “Patent 400 @ 475 LE 57 @6 8 
Potatoes # bbl. 200 @ 250 Wool washed 29 @ 
Apples # bbi. @ | “ unwashed 20 @ 28 
Broom Corn. 4 @ 6 | Seed Clover @ 
Buttercream’y 17 @ 19 | “ ‘Timothy 1% @ 


[July 16th., tem.) 


ADVERTISEM ENTS. 


“When you write toan advevtioe be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe tt is to your 
‘ nterest to do $0, as our readers are served with the best. 











NION CoOL LEGE OF LAW. Be Term, Sept. 2ist. 
For ciraular add a TH, H, Chicago. _ 


N. E. Ohio I Normal College, 


scanned Obie, 7 EVE'S . St a a #90 a pene. 


$12: but Good, 


There isn’t a better #¥2 suit in the 
country than an undressed Cloth Suit--- 
Blue or Black---that we have at that 
price. We'd like to see as good. 

If you buy, and it’s not satisfactory, 
return it, and get your money. There’s 
nothing low about it except the price. 

It’ll do for best: or for working in. 

Would you like samples ? 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


Oak HALL, 
SIXTH AND MARKET Sts., PHILADELPHIA. 








WOVEN WIRE FENCING 
80c. PER ROD. 


ROR AY Gore Ree 
NAS 





wisted wee Rope > Selvage. 
All widths oat our TPA by us or any dealer in this line 
of og" ay ib. Information free. Write 


Thea Ns eMullen,, Woy Cr 





Common Sense Account Book. 





Price, 20 Cents By Mail. 
Every Farmer, Gardener and Poultryman ought to send at once fora copy of this work. BEGIN, NOW 


tu keep it. Address 


WILMER ATKINSON pvsusner, 125 N. Ninth St., Phila. 








Re stereo 
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“FING ER BOARDS AT THE FIVE 


POIN’ T S CROSSINGS. 
* * Even the dark sun-loving maize 
Faints in the field beneath the torrid blaze 
The herd beside the shaded fountain pants ; 
For life is driven from all the landscape brown, 








H. S. Barnes sticks clothes pins through a board, 
nails up the board and hangs his whips in the pins, 
Saves money and whips. 

To prevent dry rot under buildings, and of all 
timbers, there must be a free pep reeests of air from 
Holes should be left through the walls 
every few feet. 


the outside. 

According to Dr. E, A. Jenkins the value of the 
three chief elements of plant growth, nitrogen, 
potash and phosphoric acid in a ton of Warious 


products of the soil is as follows:— 


Wheat Bran .-..$18 08 | Rye bran............$ 9 83 
Buckwheat bran... .. 12 74] Clover hay.......... 8 88 
Linseed mea! pees WE OT ROU DOT .ncnyice 4 95 
Cottonseed meai...... 28 04 | Wheat straw........ 3 71 
Maize mea]........... 6 04 | Maize stalks......... 8 44 
ep 2 16 38 


In the above, nitrogen is computed at 17 cents, 
phosphoric acid at 6 cents and potash 4}4 cents per 
pound, 


As the newly invented presses pack straw into 
very solid masses at small cost, it is proposed to 
utilize this abundant material for constructing 
buildings in the western country where other 
building materials are scarce and high in price. 
A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer writes that 
he knows of a number of ice-houses in Iowa with 
walls of pressed straw, that have proved entirely 
successful ; and that several farm houses and other 
buildings have already been put up in Dakota with 
this material. It can, it is said, be laid up like 
brick with a cement mortar and will withstand 


any atmosphere. 
= 


We fed flat turnips till July and they were in 
good condition. Turnips can be grown so cheaply 
that anyone can afford to have alotof them. If 
there is no well rotted, or rich manure then use 
commercial manures at the rate of one or two 
hundred pounds per acre, harrowed in the seed, 
two pounds to the acre, may be sown broadcast and 
covered with a brush drag. Turnips will make the 
best of mutton, and beef, and do the lambs and 
calves a great deal of good. Old pastures, or 
meadows or land where grain has been harvested 
are adapted to this crop. Make the land mellow 
and rich. They may be sown up to the first week 
in August, and Sater to feed off on the land. 


Well, here’s a pretty pickle! Noclover catch this 
spring, because the clover seed wasn’t sown! Six- 
teen acres of winter grain, halfof it “ winter killed 
and noclover! Another lesson upon the folly of 
sending instead of going! Absent from home dur- 
ing all the spring months, instructions generally 
carried out fairly well, but the clover seed sowing 
neglected, and I knew nothing of it until I found 
the seed to-day in the bag! I did not swear, but I 
had toshut my teeth very hard to keep from it. 
What will Il do? Why, I will put the whole busi- 
ness down in rye, with a good splash of high grade 
superphosphate, and next spring I'll stay at home 
and attend to my own business. That's what! 
Then I guess the clover seed will get in the ground. 

JOHN. 


How shal! we improve the soil and our condition ? 
By raising fewer acres of grain and more bushels per 
acre. (Forty acres of wheat at 15 bushels per acre 
means loss in New York; but ten acres of wheat 
at thirty bushels per acre means profit. You say, 
what shall be done with the other twenty acres? 
Let it go to grass; pull off your coat, climb on the 
fence and watch the clover plant pump the nitro- 
gen, laboring till it perspires at every pore.) By 
feeding most of the products of the farm to domestic 
animals; by stopping the cracks in the stable floor 
and covering the barnyards; by feeding the 
animals liberally with rich food and by making 
them produce something of value all the year 
round. Don’tshut up shop six months in the year. 
It after all the available means at hand have been 
used to improve the soil, it is found that it is not 
up to its most profitable production, then purchase 
freely of commercial fertilizers. Prof. I. P. Roberts 
at Farmers’ Institute, Feb. 10. 

The amount of loss by fire is immense and the 
amount paid for insurance isimmense. Like sin, 
fire is better understood after the destruction than 
before. Nine-tenths or more of the fires might be 
prevented if peopie were impressed with the con- 
tinueddanger. There aremany unthought of ways 
for fires to start. Matches cost a great many times 
more than five cents a box. Tobacco costs the na- 
tion far more than the tabulated statement in the 
reports. Light coal oils, or mixed coal oils have 











been great sources of fires. Many fires attributed 
to spontaneous combustion are from some old 
match dropped long ago. Many of our large towns 
and cities are yet to burn over. A big fire started 
on the windward side of acity when the wind is 
high is perfectly uncontrollable. 
the vast sums paid for insurance would build acity 
fireproof; but we are in such a hurry in this coun- 
try that we don’t take time to be careful. The 
steam fire engine has done much to put out fires» 
but every thing must be in good order and there is 
notimetorepairorattend tolittiedetails. Aslig it 
inadverture may make a delay till the fire becomes 
master of the situation, Fire is agood servant but 
a bad master. J.H, CREIGHTON, Lithopolis, O. 


In plowing across a 40 acre lot, 28 furrows, aver- 
aging l4 inches wide will make an acre, and in 
plowing it the team travels seven miles. If the 
team travels only two miles an hour, it will take 
three anda half hours to plow the acre, and ina 
working day of eight hours, such a team will plow 
two and two-seventh acres. Reckoning the value 
of man and team at $2.50 per day, the cost of plow- 
ing has been within a fraction of $1.10 per acre, 
But a team having a walking gait of three miles 
per hour, would in the same time plow three and 
forty-two hundredth acres, which reckoning the 
wages of man and team the same would cost but 73 
cents peracre. Moral: In buying a farm team, buy 
a fast walking team, In training colts, train them 
to walk fast.—Farmer’s Review. 


We have given in previous issues directions for 
building cisterns but quote here some good points 
from the Baltimore Sun: 

In building a cistern the two most important 
things to be taken into consideration are location 
and shape. So far as the former is concerned, (if to 
be out of doors,) it should be on rather an elevated 
piece of ground, and, if possible, at a point where 
the rainfall can be directed from it on either side, 
so as to prevent it from entering the same and 
spoiling the water—the cistern being supplied with 
water through underground pipes or from the roof 
of a house—and to be well protected from the sun. 

In regard to the shape, it may be either circular 
or square, A circular cistern is, virtually, a con- 
tinuous arch and therefore stronger and more able 
to resist pressure from without, while a square 
cistern of the same diameter and depth, though 
weaker, will contain more water. A circular cis- 
tern 8 feet in diameter and 6 feet deep will contain 
about 300 cubic feet of water and require about 1200 
bricks to build it. As the cistern is being built the 
wall, as it progresses, should be well plastered on 
the outside with cement and the earth be well 
rammed in behind it so as the better to resist the 
pressure of the water from within. This 1s very 
important, and if not done the cistern will be 
almost sure to leak and let the water out. It were 
well, too, at the same time, that the interior of the 
cistern haveapplied toit with a brusha thin wash 
of clear cement, by which the pores of the brick 
will be closed, and thus prevented from absorbing 
water from the cistern, A barrel of cement, with 
double the quantity of sand, will make sufficient 
mortar to lay six or seven hundred brick, besides 
doing the plastering outside. It should be borne 
in mind, too, that the bricks, before putting in the 
wall, should be well soaked in water, or they will 
absorb moisture from the cement and make bad 
work of it. 


ADVE RTISEMEN NTS. 


When you write toan advertioer be sure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
interest to do so, as our readers are served with the best. 


‘Heebuer’s Patent Level-read Horse Tower, 


WITH PATENT SPEED 
REGULATOR. 


















= f\i\. 
’ Heebner’s. Imp paved Threshing, Machine. Fully 
warranted. Sole owners of Level-tread Patents. All others 
infringements. Feed Cutter and Crusher. Sold on trial; 
guaranteed best or no sale. Send for circular. 


HEEBNER & SONS, Lansdale, Pa. 


ELLIS CHAMPION THRESHERS ° CLEANERS. 


FARMER'S 


and Pat’d Level Tread Horse Powers, which place the 
cross rods under the legs, and not between them. This 
is the safest power tor horses ever built. No more catch- 
ing fast on cross rods. Governor independent of band 
wheel. Most reliable ever invented. Separator run by but 
one belt, therefore lightest runnin Lx | only suecessful 
one-horse soparater. Pat. riddles es clogging 

apiegee free. describing our Safe Leve dle 
and Cleaner with but onebelt. ELLIS KEY STONE 
AGRICOL WORKS, Pottstown, Pa., U.S. A. 


A small part of 


WHEAT FERTILIZER = and 30 oe 
agents. YORK CHEMICAL WO . York, Pa. 
~ BAUGEPS PURE RAW BONE MALES q 


E. 
h Send for Prices, Samples and Baugh's Manual. 
BAUGH & SONS SOMP'Y, Philadelphia. 


Bone Fertilizers 


For Corn, Oats, Potatoes, and Spring Crops. Buy only 
Phosphates that are sold under a thorough Guar- 
antee. WRITE FOR CIRCULAR AND GUARANTEE. 


Il. P. THOMAS & SON, 
30th & Locust Sts. Philadelphia. 


NSE warn w 





Clod Crusher and Levelt, 


The Best Tool in the world for preparing Wheat 
Ore nt for Syamer Fallows. 
{ H. NASH, Sole Manufacturer, 
Millington, New Jersey. 
N. B.—“‘Tillage is Manure” and other essays sent free to par- 


ties who name this paper _ 
Lid - 
Ciove ee: a 





















POWER and SEPARATOR | 


Ad Bp" ~~ 


We also manufacture Field Rollers, Plows, Feed Cutter and Crusher 
fiand & Power Corn Shellers, ete. Send for IMustrated Catalogue & 
Tice List. 8, 8. MESSINGER &SON, Tatamv. Northamnton Co. Pa. 


HERCULES 
WIND ENGINE. 


Before you bey send ~~ Goeetiyeen 
and prices of 


BEST WIND MILL 


ever invented. It is the most 
durable, most ornamental, 
most powerful, strongest, 
steadiest, chea vest, is not lia- 
ie to be wrecked; has automatic 
governor; can be placed in cupola 
of barn or upon a tower, and is the 
ONLY RELIABLE GEARED 
MILL for driving machinery. The 
Geo. L. . vier Pg Co., 
BUFFALO, N So 
AGENTS’ WANTED. 














HIS OWN 
MILLER 






% _— TAD. ¢ 
32 years Experience, 


Use the Halladay Standard Geared Wind Mill, I-X-L 
Corn Sheller and I-X-L Iron Feed Mill and do your shell- 
ing and grinding at home, thus saving toll and teaming to and 
from the Grist Mill, This work can be done rainy, windy dayr, 
when out-door work is suspended on the Farm. The same Mill 
willcut corn stalks, saw wood, run churn and grind-stone, pump 
water, etc. 

We manufacture the Halladay Standard Geared and 
Pump! ith Wind Mills,I-X-L Corn Shellers, I-X-L Iron 
Feed Mills, 1-X-L Stalk Cutters, Horse Powers, Jacks, 














Saw Tables, Standard Haying Tools, eonsisting of Anti-Friction, 
Reversible, Swivel and Rod Hay Carriers, Harpoon and Grapple 
Horse Hay Forks, Pulleys and Floor Hooks. Also a full line of 
Tanks, Tank Fixtures and Pumps for Farm, Ornamental, Village 
and Railway purposes, Send for catalogue and prices. 
“Re Uable Agents wanted in all unassigned territory. 


U.S, WIND ENGINE & PUMP CO., Batavia, i. 


A BOTSFORD  BOTSFORD WAGON BOLSTER SPRING 
MWACON SPRING J€ Raises spring board only five in- 
y hil ches. Strong,Simple and Durable. 
For sale by dealers or address 
Pomeroy & Pearson, Lockport, N. ¥. 












The Best on Wheels. 
Light, strong, convenient 
and low priced. Handy 
i \it get into and out oF. 
& \Handy for single horse 
or pair. Handy fer one 
person or more. 

lend for 


Free Circular. ‘‘How to purchase direct from the manufacturer,” 


BRAOLEY € es ie BpACUSE eS a 
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Here are some queer advertise- 
ments that some one has clipped 
Srom the papers:—Two young 
women want washing. Babies 
taken and finished in ten minutes 
by acountry photographer. For 
__ sale, a handsome piano, the 
—_——e Finn ———— pr operty of a young lady who is 
leaving ‘Scotland in a walnut case with turned legs. 
Wanted, a young man to look after a horse of the 
Methodist persuasion. A chemist inquires, 
the gentleman who left his stomach for analysis please 
call and get it, together with the result?” 





A well-bred man—The baker. 

Always in a hole—the grave digger. 

His life a perpetual grind—The miller. 

The greatest of home rulers—the baby of the family. 

The livery horse is not so much of a charger as the 
chap that runs the stable. 

A farmer sent $10 to a city advertiser for the best 
feed-cutter and got a $2 set of teeth. 

A printer up in Canada is said to be 103 years old. 
He has made so many typographical errors during 
his career that he is afraid to die. 

A colored woman was heard the other morning 
informing a neighbor that last night’s storm fright- 
ened her so she ‘‘ shook like an ashpan.” 

Papa,” said a Baltimore miss to her father, 
“where do you catch red herrings?” ‘‘Oh, my 
dear,” replied he, ‘‘ in the Red Sea, to be sure.” 

A lady who advertised for a girl “to do light 
housework,” received a letter from an applicant who 
said her health demanded sea air and asked where 
the light-house was situated. 


A lady took her little boy to church for the first 


time. Upon hearing the organ he was on his feet 
instanter. ‘‘Sitdown,” said hismother. ‘‘ I won’t,” 


he said, ‘‘I want to see the monkey.” 


‘How much calomel did you sell to that man for 
a quarter?” asked the druggist of his clerk. ‘‘ One 
drachm,” he replied. ‘‘Mercy, you’ll compel me to 
make an assignment at that rate! Don’t you know 
that stuff costs us forty cents a pound ?” 


Susie.—‘‘ Oh,mamma,I’ll never disobey you again.” 
{| Mamma.—‘‘ Why, Susie, what have you done?” 
Susie.—“ Well, I drank my milk at lunch and then 
ate—a pickle, and the wilk said to the pickle, ‘ Get 
out,’ and the pickle said, ‘I won’t’ and they are hay- 
ing an awful time!” 


A little ‘ fresh-air child,” who had never seen a 
cow before, was watching the milking process with 
eyes full of astonishment. After looking on in 
astonishment for some time she drew near, and, 
placing her hand on the cow’s distended side, ex- 
claimed: ‘ Why, she’s chock full of it, ain’t she?” 


Here are some queer London signs and advertise- 


ments: Sick dogs medically attended by the week 
ormonth. Birdstoboard. Ladies’ and gentlemen's 


feet professionally treated by the job or season. 
Round-shouldered persons made straight. Babies 
or children hired or exchanged. False noses as 
good as new and warranted to fit. Black eyes 
painted very neatly. es 

Amelia. —‘** What is this early closing movement, 
pa?’ 


Pa.—‘‘ It’s a movement to shut up houses about 


three hours earlier every day. All humbug! I am 
opposed to it.” 

“Tm not. I think it’s right.” 

**Do you? Very well; then I'll begin to-night. 


When George calls tell him the hour for adjourn- 
ment will be sharp 9 instead of midnight.” 


A prominent and well-to-do farmer, who resides 
not a thousand miles away from this city was in 
town yesterday. He is a peculiar person and has 
the hobby of strictly governing all his doings by the 
phases of the moon. Interviewed on the subject, he 
unfolded his creed as follows: ‘I always go by the 
moon’s changes, because then I know I’m right. I 
see a great deal in the papers about how to choose a 
cow, but I can tell you a rule worth all the rest. If 
a cow is born when the horns of the moon point 
down. then she will be a good milker, but if born 
when the horns point up, then she will run to noth- 
ing but skin and bone. I always butcher cattle 
and Logs in the new of the moon, and then I have a 


“Will | 


' 


quarter more meat. I always sow and plant in the 
new of the moon, and have better crops than my 
neighbors. I always build fences when the horns of 
the moon point up, and put on the stakes and riders 
when the horns point down; then the two pull to- 
gether and my fences never fall down. Our school- 
house, contrary to my advice, was roofed in the full 
of the moon, and it leaks badly, and last winter all 
the children had the measels. I once attended camp 
meeting and got converted in the dark of the moon, 
but I soon backslided wonderfully. Since then I got 
converted again in the light of the moon, and my re- 
ligion has stuck to me ever since.” 


Henry (softly )—** Florence, do you think you could 
leave your happy home and loving friends and go 
into the Far West with a worthy young man who 
has no wealth save his profession? (A pause.) I’m 
waiting, Florrie.” Florence (tenderly) — ‘* Yes, 
Henry, I think I could.” Henry (with a sigh of 
relief, )—** Well, I'm right glad to hear you say that. 
You see, my friend Joe is going West, and wants to 
marry ; so I’!] just mention your case to him.” 


Oh! the skeeter, the beautiful skeeter, 
Filling the air with melodious meter, 
Under our hat, and tickling our nose, 
Taking a bite through a hole in our clothes ; 
In through the window, or the open door, 
Filling our chamber, singing the sweeter, 
Ever is found the untiring muskeeter ! 


Al )VERTISEMEN VT 
When you write to an advertiser ie sure and tell him that you 


read his card in the Farm Journal, We believe it is to your 
interest to to do 80, a8 our readers are served with the best. 


100 & Farms, ee on n community, 15 miles from ' Washing. 


M ARYL AN FARMS. Book and Maps Free 
VIRCINIA LAND ACENCY. 


OC. E. SHANAHAN, Easton, Md. 
Cheap Farms. Splendid eBay Short Mild Winters. Good 
Markets. Descriptive Land List Free. 
‘GRIFFIN & JERVIS. Petersburg, Va. 


GO SOUTH simetoreperic, BUY A HOME 


fin tic- 
_ulare, C. LINDSEY& 60. Norfolk, Va. 


























‘PATENTS 


F. A. LEHMANN, So.tciton or PaTENTs, Washington, D. CG. 
__Nocharge unless ‘patent igsecured., Send for Circular. 


LEFFEL’Sir 


Wind Engine 


IRON 


Strongest and 
easiest ~—— — 
All Wo 2. — ——— 
Parts made of lalleable Iron. 


SPRINGFIELD MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, 


FARM ENGINES: 


Upright os — 
Stati 
Portable and pend Portable. 
8 to 16 Horse Power. 
Illustrated Pamphlet Free. Address 


AMES LEFFEL & Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, O10, 













‘or 110 Liberty St., New ¥ ork, 


DONT BUY 
A Grain Drill before 













ARMERS FRIEND MFC.C° 


The Editor of the Farm Jour- 
nal bought our Drill. Send 
for Catalogue. 






‘OIHO'NOLAVG 


getting our Catalogue. | 


Found Dead 


OR EXTERMINATED FOR GOOD! 


CROPS, VEGETABLES, PLANTS, &c., &c., can be de- 
stroyed no longer if you use 


LARVALINE 


The most wonderful and successful Exterminator of all 
kinds of VERMIN, WORMS, BUGS, INSECTS, and is a 
preventative on any leafy substance. 


ci. PROMPTLY. 


C an be used constantly for an entire season from one 


oe TARVALINE 


Is perfectly harmle 288 to anything else but VERMIN, WoRMS, 
Bwas or INSECTS 

PARIS GREEN & other poisonous articles knocked out! 
Every FARMER and PLANTER should have LARVALINE 
on hand re: udy for use, and save the annoyance and destruc- 
tion of his crops. Send Stamp for circular and particulars. 


ELLIS MANUFACTURINC CO. 
71 Broadway, New York. 
hy not save one half on 1000 useful 


SEE HERE 1% an cles? Send for Catalogue. Bi 


pay to Agents. CHICAGO SCALE Co., Chicago, Il 


GIBBS At 


















ATTACHABLE 





Senasnanal™ 
by the 


BUCHER & GIBBS | PLOW CO., Canton, 0. 
a ences St., nertintel tht Pa — 


W A rn T BE D Practical and Experiences. 
SANE ELI ANT RAN TENN Ee WE nce AIBN 9 oe 


Tee vaseere to establish 
encies i Beary county for 
our MODERN FAMIL Y PHYS IAN AND 
H FOREN IC GUIDE, 4 volume that — never been ap- 
proached for Authorship, Compieteness, Lllustrations and 
ractical value, A perfect ‘Household Enc yclopaedia, Prescrip- 
ions for all diseases; Physical Culture; Veterinary Science; 
Botanical Materia Medica: Care of Children; Domestic Ani- 
mals; Poultry; Helps to Housekeepers, etc., etc. Demand un- 
limited ; Comeeens liberal x oe eti apable men. For 
particulars, JO . POTTER & CO.. 
Publishers, 33 ‘and 35 Ww loth te, Polis Pa. 














The great collection of the most thrilling personal adventures, 
exploits of scouts and spies, forlorn hopes, heroic bravery, im- 
risonments and hair-breadth escapes, romantic incidents, 


and-to-hand ne pone pasnaes s < o raids an 
book likeit. p oklikeit. PROFUSELY Y ILLUSTRATED, Outselisall. Address 
ike utsellsa resg 
ey x 6012, Plu adelphia or 8t. Louis. 
AND PLENTY OF IT! #10 
stamp for outfit at once, 
f J.R.SLOANE & CO,, Hartford,Ct, 
This ‘ving s free with 120 Hidden Name, Auotel 
— SpE od Scrap Pictures, Games, Puzzles, Songs and 
Agt’s Sample Book, 10, Tuttle Bros. Now Haven, Cte _ 
anted to take orders for C Rone and E range 
POWTHATTS, TRL AS I he and strictly oe 


every day. Don’t wait. Send Ze, 





business, MAN & — N. 


80 ALL rea it jen Nameand Floral 
Cards, 100 Assorted Album Pictures andfim ‘a 
this Elegant Ring, all for 5 two-cent stam 
_—__ CLINTON « « CO., NORTH HAV EN, 


CURED ¢ ONL Y BY THE iM. 
proved Elastic Truss, worn 
with ease night and day. 
Send for circular. Improved 


Elastic Truss Oo., 822 and 824 B’way, cor. 12th St., N, K 



















Comme THE KEYSTONE quae 
OVER 300,000 IN ACTUAL USE 


And all giving perfect satisfaction. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


WASHER. 


Will wash Cleaner, Easier, and “ie jcsq winiury 
to Clethes than any other in the World ~d 
lenge any manufacturer to produce a better Lh Ay 
Every Machine Warranted 
and Satisfaction Guaranteed. e oO 
Washer that can be clam to any size 
tub like a Wringer. Made of malleable iron, 
galvanized, and will outlast any two wooden 
eachines Agents Wanted. Badarive Terri 





tory. Our agents al] over the counti re mak. 
ing from $75 to $200 month. Retail price, $7 
Sample to ‘caeue 8 Also our Boe, oa 







Circulars Free. Refer to editor of this paper, Address F, F., ADAMS & CO., Eric, Pa. 
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ODD MENTION. 
(WHILE WE THINK OF IT.) he 





parr 
It is over; close the sweet flower-strewn pages. 
The brief life is e nded; the stor. ‘y is told ; 
We wait for dawn in the march of the ages 
Where soul and summer shall never grow old. 

A carefully selected, w well- hung, and well-used 
grindstone isa great saving of human weariness 
and horse feed these warm days. Don’t make 
the boy do ali the turning. 

= 

I take a great deal of comfort out of agood row 
of August sown peas. Sometimes they mildew 
pretty badly, but I always get enough for several 
messes at a season when they are very accept- 
able, and that pays for the slight trouble. JOHN. 


In Prof. Wyatt's little book, Modern High 
Farming, published by C. E. Bartholemew, 22 
College Place, New Y ork, the progressive farmer 
will find much to interest and instract him in 
regard to soils, plants and manures and all put 
in plain language. Price $1. 


To hasten the ripening of tomatoes the growth 
of the plant must be checked; and this checking 
is done just as in the case of a pear tree that is 
desired to bear. A spade must be run into the 
ground close to the plants, to deprive it of some 
of its roots. The result is to check the growth of 
branches and hasten the ripening of the fruit.— 
Jos. Meehan is authority for this. 


Nitrate of Soda; Its importance and use as 
manure is a pamphlet of 100 pages, published by 
D. Van Nostrand, 23 Murray Street, New York. 
The manufacturers of Nitrate of Soda on the 








west coast of South America offered a prize of | 


$1700 for the best essay on the importance and 
use of Nitrate of Soda as manure and this little 
book is the resulf. We commend it to all inter- 
ested in chemical fertilizers. While it contains 
some special pleading for Nitrate of Soda it is in 
the main fair and practical. 


Blackberries are better than any other small 
fruit when canned, To have them at their best, 
they should be canned without sugar. Put the 
fruit over the fire in porcelain, brass or granite 
vessel. A tablespoonful of water to a quart of 
fruit is sufficient. As soon as they commence 
to cook press the upper layers to the bottom. 
As soon as they are all cooked through, dip 
into Mason’s or Lightning jars. Run the han- 
die of aspoon down the side of the jar to re- 
lease any air bubbles, fill even full and seal 
immediately. Thesecret of successful canning 
is to cook thoroughly and seal promptly while 
hot. The juice from these berries will be found 
very useful in all bowel complaints. 


A serious hindrance to potato growing in 
many sections of the country is the blight and 
rot. We cheerfully give place here to some 
points selected from a circular on the subject 
sent us by the Commission of Agriculture. The 
following mixtures are recommended and are 
to be applied in powdered form by the ordinary 
Paris green dusters, wilh the difference that the 
holes or meshes at the bottom should be finer, 
and only sufficient be applied to be just visible 
on the leaves. (1.) Sulphatine.—Mix 2 pounds of 
anhydrous sulphate of copper with 20 pounds of 
flowers of sulphur anc 10 pounds of air-slaked 
lime. (2.) Blight Powder.—Mix 8 pounds of an- 
hydrous sulphate of copper with 97 pounds of 
flowers of sulphur. This amount will be suffi- 
cient for one application to 5 acres of potatoes. 
Apply when the leaves are wet with dew orrain. 
Make the first application when the plants are 
in bloom, and the second a week or ten days 
later and, if the weather be such as will favor 
the development of “rot,” a third and perhaps 
a fourth application should follow within about 
the same interval. 


We here give an imaginary picture of an editor 
who was happy in anticipa- 
tion of possessing an Experi- 
mental Farm. The reader 
will observe a very pleasant 
expression of countenance. 
Next month we shall present 
another picture showing how 
the editor may look after he 
shall have owned the farma 
year or two. Farming is 
pretty hard work and there is not eal money yen it. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. | 











FARM JOURNAL. 


VERY HEAVY WHEAT CROPS 


And Surprisingly Large Grass Crops are grown 
by using Diamond Soluble Bone! This fertil- 
izer is entirely reliable. and by universal admis- 
sion pays the farmer better than any wheat fer- 
tilizer in the market. Jt will more than double 
a wheat crop. 

It is wonderful for grass ; those who use it say 
the heavy grass crops following the wheat will pay 
for the Diamond Soluble Bone used, several times 
over. 

It never disappoints in its results. 

It always drills well. 

It is dry, and there is no moisture (water) to 
pay for as make weight, in buying it. 

tis Not an Acid Phosphate, and differs in its 
composition from any fertilizer made. 

It is manufactured under our own especial 
formula. 

Its results have proved its vast superiority over 
other fertilizers. 

The price puts it within the reach of every 
farmer. 

Walton & Whann Company, Wilmington, Del. 


ULTZ Seed wheel, oo & clean, best variety for gen’ 
cult’n. $1 50 per bus BARNHART, Westnewton, Pa. 


SEED WHEAT 


All the I MPROVED & HARDY VARIETIES 
that have withstood t ast winter, uninjured by freezing, 
thawing, or the oueie ~~ , consisting of Deitz’s Long- 
berry. ge tiab les Red Russian. Wilson’s Golden 


Prol jetlewsts Mediterranean. Samples of 5 
Best ¥ aoe er Wieii price, mpeeny & _ nie Af 
sent by mail for stam Addre 

SAMU EL W LSON, Seed Wheat Grower, 


Mechaniesville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


NEW SEED WHEAT. 


ONTARIO WONDER. 


The most wonderful variety ever offer- 
ed. Handsomest, Hardiest and Most 
Productive. See testimonials in our Fall 
Catalogue. ALL OTHER NEW AND 
CHOICE STANDARD VARIETIES. 

Hybrid (or Diehl) Mediterranean, Gold- 
en Prolific, Tasmanian Red, Martin’s 
Amber, Tuscan Island, Red Mediterra- 
nean, Delaware Amber, Fultz, &c., at 
LOW PRICES. Our New FALL CATA- 
LOGUE Mailed Free. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 


219 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Unequ’ I'd Facilities. 


AGENTS WANTED. Feces 
FRUITS AND ORNAMENTALS. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST, OLDEST ESTABLISHE D 

AND BEST KNOWN NURSERIES IN ar oan 

GENEVA NURSERY, Address W. & T. SMITH, 
Established 1846. Geneva, N. Y. 













Most Liberal Terms. 








Send for Ilus- 
trated Catalogue and prices of 


= CINCINNATI (0.) CORRUGATING ——, 








The eae machine that received an award on beth Rasaseee 
and Thresher and Cleaner, at the Centennia] Exhibition; was 
awarded the two last Gold Medals given by the New York 
State Agricultural Society on Horse-powers and Threshers; and is 
the Only Thresher eelected from the vast number builtin the 
United States, forillustration and description in “ Appleton’s Cyclo- 
pedia of Applied Mechanics,”’ recently published, thus adopting it as 
the standard machine ofthis country. Catalogue sent free. 

Address, MINARD HARDER, Cobleskill, Schoharie Co., N. Ye 














[Avausmp.~ 
The Roberts’ Potato Digger." BEST PIG GER 


r to June and J Farm Journal. 
JAS. THORNTON, 1907. ‘Market urket St, Phila.,Pa. 


‘ 

‘ACME”’ Pulverizing Harrow, Clod Crusher and 
Leveler, Best implement on earth for preparing 
soil for wheat and covering grain. Sent on trial 
to responsible farmers. Address 

DUANE H. NASH, Millington, New Jersey. 


TRAIN DRILLS. 


The Createst on Earth! 


Unrivalled in Field Work the World Over. 
Unexcelled in Material, Manufacture and Finish. 


Send for Circulars. Mention this 
BICKFORD & HUFF’ RN, Macedon, N. Y. 


CHAMPION OF THE WORLD ! 


CHAMPION ort: 


DRILL. 








FORGE, FEED FERTILIZER ATTACHMENT, 


Quantities changed by “Gua. 8 


NO LOOSE GEARS. 
As improved for 1887, the Ue, GE: takes the lead for 


Ease of Adjustment! 
Accuracy of Distribution! 
Simplicity of Construction ! 


EVERY CHAMPION WARRANTED 


TOSOW EVENLY - kinds of pommsenetel Fertilizers, 
rain, Grass Seed, 
AGENTS WANTED i in unsasigued territory, Send for 
descriptive circular. 


GERE, TRUMAN, PLATT & CO. 


WEGO, TIOGA CO., N. Y. 


WELL axchmeny 


SOLD ON TRIAL! 
BEST MADE, ‘sz, 
EMPIRE WE WELL AUGER CO. ITHACA, N.Y. 





Silver & | Deming 






FAMOUS 


is ENSILAGE 
FEED CUTTERS. 


They are more substantial, easier to operate, 
have zrenter capacity, are less linble to accidents 
than any other Cutters. We build nine sizes, six for power, 
farais ned with or without carriers. 

d for Catalogue and Treatise on Ensilage, and men- 
m. this paper. 


SILVER & DEMINC M’F’C CO. 
Salem, Ohio. 





* HAMMOND’S SLUG SHO 


Kills Cabbage Worms, 


CRND "EFFECTIVE, - 
SOLD BY THE SEEDSMEN. 





When you write to an advertiser be eure and tell him that you 
read his card in the Farm Journal. We believe it is to your 
tnterest to do 80, as our readers are served with the best. 

tity of fine 2-yr. old As gus Roots, Rh 
arge quantity o ine 2-yT. 0) sparagus its, Ue 
L" barb & Horse-radish. B. t Apparasne Roots B Pa. 











20 ‘NEBRASKA FARMS FOR SALE. For 
omens “ae the owner, 
ARDS, ‘Central City, Nebraska. 


How To Seow SENT FOR FIVE CENTS, 
Fruit Growers, 


Small Fruits, | ores  Waeen aR: Brentwood,N.Y. 


LARGE ASSORTMENT OF HARDWARE. 


Galvanized Wire and Ribbon. Barbed F enci 
$i M.VANCE & CO., Nos, 211 & 213 Market Fs Phi 


is by eu, NICKEL HAND-MA ADE 
S. No Machine Stitching. Can be re- 

ast ie oy ro satisfactory. Send for cata- 

ING & ,CO., Owego, N. Y. 














SK ANY DEALER TO SHOW YOU A KNIFE THE 
EQUAL oF ants FOR 50 Cts. He can’t do it for 75 






Razor Steel Blades, 
iced ree if soft ew Pattern. Price, 50 cts. 
postpaid ; 5 for $2. Regular price, 65c. Boy's 1-blade, 
25c.; G ne 3-blade 
1.; Colorado 3-blade, 
tock knife, , BI; 
ing, 25c.; ing, 
Pruning, BBe tog The 
Old Barlow, 2c. ; 6 
for $1. Pruning Shears, 
75cts.; 8 inch Family 
Shears, 75c. ; Solid Steel 
patton Hole Scissors, 
-page List Free. 
ow to Use a 


A MAHER & GROSH, 
74E. Summit St., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. 


8s. Hand-forged. 
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